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OVERVIEW  OF  U.S.  POLICY  IN  EUROPE 


FRIDAY,  JULY  28,  1995 

ouse  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2172, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Gilman  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Chairman  Gilman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  I  would 
like  to  welcome  Admiral  Wright  to  our  committee  this  morning. 

As  a  way  of  background  for  our  committee,  let  me  explain  why 
we  have  the  Admiral  to  testify  today.  The  Department  or  the  Navy 
has  requested  the  committee  to  act  on  legislation. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  requested  our  committee  to  act 
on  legislation  which  authorizes  the  transfer  of  eight  naval  vessels, 
PERRY  class  frigates,  to  five  countries:  Turkey,  to  Egypt,  to  Bah- 
rain, to  Oman  and  the  UAE. 

The  committee  believes  it  is  important  for  the  Navy  to  make  its 
case  on  the  record  for  these  transfers  and  therefore  it  has  invited 
Admiral  Wright  to  discuss  the  proposed  transfers  to  Turkey  today, 
and  the  remaining  transfers  next  week  when  we  convene  to  discuss 
our  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

With  those  remarks,  I  am  going  to  yield  to  our  good  vice-chair- 
man to  conduct  our  hearing  since  Ihave  to  go  to  a  leadership  meet- 
ing. 

Again,  we  thank  you,  Admiral,  for  taking  the  time  to  be  with  us, 
and  I  turn  the  chair  over  to  Vice  Chairman  Congressman  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter  [presiding].  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Admiral  Wright,  we  have  a  written  statement  from  you,  of 
course,  which  we  appreciate,  and  that  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  in  its  entirety,  and  you  may  proceed  to  summarize  or  dis- 
cuss this  issue  as  you  wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  ADMIRAL  W.  H.  WRIGHT  IV,  ASSISTANT  DEP- 
UTY CfflEF  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS  PLANS,  POLICY  AND  OP- 
ERATIONS, DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 

Admiral  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  be- 
fore your  committee  on  the  subject  of  legislation  before  this  com- 
mittee to  transfer  several  of  our  PERRY  class  frigates.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  minute  to  describe  these  frigates. 

The  FFG-7  class  is  nominally — has  51  members.  We  stopped 
building  them  in  about  1985-86.  Actually,  maybe  a  little  later  than 
that.  Tney  would  be  classified  among  the  naval  inventory  today  as 
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on  the  low  end  of  our  capabilities.  There  are  eight  frigates  that 
have  been  determined  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  be  no 
longer  necessary  for  our  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  bottom  up 
review,  and  these  are  the  ones  that  we  propose  to  transfer. 

We  have  proposed  transferring  three  of  the  ships  to  Turkey.  One 
is  already  in  what  we  call  safe  stowage  condition;  that  is,  not  quite 
mothballed  but  half  way  there.  It  does  not  have  a  USN  crew  on 
board  and  it  would  be  a  cold  transfer.  A  hot  transfer  would  be  a 
ship  which  already  is  up  and  steaming;  has  its  USN  crew  on  board. 
The  foreign  navy  would  join  and  there  would  be  an  overlap,  a  turn- 
over in  place,  and  this  is  the  preferred  mode  of  transfer.  We  must 
begin  to  reactive  or  initiate  a  costly  lay  up  of  this  one  ship  no  later 
than  September  1995. 

The  other  two  ships  are  in  a  hot  status.  They  are  commissioned 
and  not  scheduled  to  be  decommissioned,  if  this  legislation  goes 
through  with  a  hot  transfer  in  1996. 

After  years  of  taking  a  back  burner  to  modernization  of  ground 
and  air  forces,  Turkey  now  seeks  to  modernize  their  naval  capabil- 
ity. The  extensive  Turkish  coastline  is  comprised  of  four  separate 
seas  and  makes  a  modern  naval  ship  with  state-of-the-art  systems 
necessary  and  commensurate  with  their  vital  role  in  the  region. 
Turkey's  importance  to  current  and  future  coalition  operations  is 
possible  only  if  Turkey  has  a  capable  naval  force. 

Will  this  naval  capability  be  used  in  support  of  U.S.  interests? 
I  would  say  absolutely.  Turkey  has  a  long  history  of  active  support 
for  U.S.  security  interests  which  promote  our  policies  and  objectives 
in  the  region.  For  example,  During  Desert  Storm,  Turkey  allowed 
2700  air  strikes  to  be  flown  from  her  soil  against  Iraq.  The  Turkish 
society  continues  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  the  support  of  that  coali- 
tion, and  they  still  have  maintained  a  very  strong  embargo  against 
what  had  been  their  second  largest  trading  partner,  and  they  have 
closed  down  the  Turkish-Iraqi  oil  pipeline. 

Today,  Turkey  continues  with  that  support  of  sanctions  against 
Iraq.  Thus  far  some  23,000  sorties  have  been  flown  from  Incirlik 
in  the  humanitarian  operations  of  the  exercise  Provide  Comfort, 
which  would  have  long  since  been  terminated  and  Saddam  Hussein 
would  have  subjugated  the  Kurds  in  northern  Iraq  if  we  had  not 
been  permitted  to  bed  down  aircraft  and  generate  the  sorties  from 
Incirlik. 

Today,  Turkey  maintains  a  continuous  naval  presence  in  support 
of  Sharp  Guard  in  the  Adriatic,  and  they  have  1500  troops  on  the 
ground  in  UNPROFOR  in  Bosnia.  Their  aircraft  fly  in  the  Deny 
Flight  regime. 

Economically  Turkey  was  proposed  to  receive  some  of  the  avail- 
able FFG-7's  as  an  inducement  to  pursue  American  naval  ships  for 
their  navy.  Over  the  past  4  years  over  $200  million  have  been  in- 
vested in  U.S.-produced  systems  for  ships  that  have  been  built  else- 
where. Discussions  have  already  begun  with  several  American 
shipyards  about  new  production  combatants  and  financing  issues. 
In  the  near  term,  the  transfer  of  the  FFGr-7's  to  Turkey  will  return 
to  the  United  States  an  estimated  $136  million,  including  expenses 
associated  with  transfer. 

Turkey  has  already  invested  $5.1  million  in  anticipation  in  train- 
ing up  crews  who  could  come  aboard  this  class  with  somewhat 


more  sophisticated  weapon  system  and  propulsion  system.  They 
have  already  gone  down  the  line  in  a  plan  to  have  a  crew  ready 
for  a  hot  turnover. 

Continued  arm  transfers  to  Turkey  provide  a  solid  basis  for 
maintaining  U.S.  influence  over  Turkish  policies.  Refusal  to  carry 
out  the  transfers  may  send  a  contrary  signal. 

I  should  note  that  Greece  was  originally  offered  one  of  these 
FFG-7  ships.  Since  the  ones  that  are  being  offered  for  a  foreign 
transfer  at  this  time  are  only  configured  for  the  smaller  LAMPS 
MK-1,  or  SH-2  helicopter,  Greece  declined  the  offer,  saying  she 
would  rather  wait  and  see  if  we  put  on  the  Type  2  or  the  LAMPS 
MK-III  configured  ones  which  would  take  the  American  helicopter, 
the  SH-60.  All  FFG-7's  of  that  configuration  are  still  considered 
required  for  our  needs. 

I  have  described  briefly  the  FFG-7.  She  is  definitely  what  I 
would  call  a  good  platform  for  low  risk  operations.  As  our  Navy  has 
gone  through  a  downsizing,  we  have  put  more  capability  into  our 
platforms,  realizing  that  we  would  have  fewer  numbers  as  the  en- 
tire Armed  Forces  has  been  going  through  a  BRAC-like  process  of 
shedding  some  infrastructure  and  other  systems  of  a  lesser  capable 
nature.  That  is  what  we  have  arrived  at  today. 

I  would  say  there  is  a  bit  of  irony  in  that  4  years  ago  I  was  back 
in  Washington  serving  as  a  director  of  political-military  affairs  on 
the  Navy  staff.  And  it  was  at  that  time  that  the  Southern  Region 
Amendment  included  Turkey,  among  others,  as  recognition  for  good 
support  during  Desert  Storm,  and  that  was  cranked  into  our  Navy 
staff  talks  with  these  various  countries.  Discussions  about  sale, 
lease  and  grant  provisions  were  ongoing. 

I  went  away  for  2  years  to  sea,  spent  some  time  in  Turkey  on 
that  sea  assignment;  talked  to  the  Turkish  navy  about  their  future, 
and  gaining  the  FFG-7  class,  and  they  were  very  enthused  about 
it.  I  have  been  back  in  Washington  now  for  3  months,  and  have  a 
chance  now  to  come  before  this  committee  and  talk  about  this 
somewhat  lengthy  process  which  is  arriving  at  a  decision  point 
here  with  your  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  a  brief  summary.  I  am  ready  to 
answer  any  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Admiral  Wright  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Admiral  Wright. 

The  FFG-7's,  how  many  more  are  likely  to  be  available  for  trans- 
fer or  for  sale  or  lease? 

Admiral  Wright.  As  I  said,  there  are  51  in  the  class.  By  the  year 
2002,  we  would  expect,  again,  depending  on  how  the  budget  goes, 
that  roughly  half  of  these,  or  29  ships  will  become  available  to 
come  out  of  a  commissioned  status. 

My  understanding  right  now  is  that  18  of  those  29  will  be  placed 
in  a  mobilization  status;  that  is,  mothballed.  Eight  more  will  stay 
with  our  naval  reserve  force.  And  so  the  remaining  11  were  made 
available  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  transfer.  Of  those 
11,  8  are  addressed  in  this  legislation,  and  3  more  will  be  decom- 
missioned in  fiscal  year  1998.  Their  transfer  would  be  a  discussion 
item  for  a  future  hearing. 


Mr.  Bereuter.  One  of  these  eight  ships  is  proposed  for  lease  to 
the  UAE.  Three  are  for  Turkey. 

What  about  the  other  four? 

Admiral  Wright.  The  other  four,  Mr.  Chairman,  two  of  which 
are  moving  in  the  direction  of  Egypt.  And  I  would  say  with  regard 
to  Egypt  we  have  no — we  have  done  some  preliminary  discussion 
with  them.  They  have  one  that  they  have  tentatively  said  they 
would  like  to  accept.  Correct  that.  They  have  not  formally  accepted 
either  of  the  two. 

The  other  two  remaining  are  scheduled  to  be  looked  at  by  Oman 
and  Bahrain.  Bahrain  has  already  indicated  she  would  like  to  ac- 
cept one. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Are  these  eight  ships  early  in  the  class? 

Admiral  Wright.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  the — actually,  the  first  ship 
of  the  class  was  used  as  a  test  bed,  the  Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  Ex- 
empting her,  these  represent  the  next  eight. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  see. 

Now,  you  mentioned  that  these  frigates  are  at  the  low  end  of  our 
capabilities  as  we  calculate  it  now. 

Admiral  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  What  kind  of  armament  do  they  have? 

Admiral  Wright.  The  ships  have  a  reasonably  good  antiair  de- 
fense. That  is,  they  have  a  magazine  forward  and  a  launcher  for- 
ward capable  of  holding  60  missiles.  Those  missiles  can  either  be 
air  defense  missiles,  the  SM-2,  or  Harpoon,  and  that  is  the  pri- 
mary armament.  They  do  have  a  helicopter  platform.  These  can 
take  our  older  SH-2  helicopter.  There  is  a  smaller  gun,  a  76-milli- 
meter gun,  and  they  have  a  self-protection  close-in  weapon  system 
as  well. 

There  are  other  electronic  and  radar  types  of  systems  aboard,  but 
that  covers  the  main  armament. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Would  these  be  considered  to  be  premier  ships 
within  the  Turkish  navy  or  the  Egyptian  navy,  the  UAE? 

Admiral  Wright.  Yes,  sir,  very  much  so. 

We  for  a  long  time,  as  this  class  was  out  and  sailing  the  seas  we 
have  had  a  lot  of  pressure  to  have  ships  like  this  in  navies.  We  cur- 
rently have — the  Australian  Navy  has  four  of  these  ships.  The 
Spanish  navy  has  four  or  five  of  these  ships.  It  is  very  popular  be- 
cause it  is  low  in  manning  requirements.  The  crew  size  is  about 
200.  It  is  a  far  better  propulsion  plant,  a  GE  gas  turbine  propulsion 
plant,  than  the  old  steam  business  which  gets  very  maintenance  in- 
tensive. 

So  it  is  the  leading  edge  from  a  propulsion  standpoint.  The  weap- 
on suite  is  all  United  States  and  very  compact  for  the  size  of  the 
ship.  So  those  are  the  types  of  drawing  cards  for  this  class. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  understand. 

Why  is  the  Navy  proposing  grant  transfers  as  opposed  to  lease 
or  sale  of  these  ships? 

Admiral  Wright.  I  think  when  we  proceed  to  have — when  we 
have  an  excess  defense  good,  we  are  always  proceeding  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  sale,  and  that  failing,  a  lease,  and  that  failing,  a  grant, 
simply  because  it  makes  good  economic  sense  to  return  revenue  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 


We  are  dealing  with  a  fairly  sophisticated  market  out  there. 
They  are  well  aware  of  the  various  modes  of  transfer.  It  also  is  a 
phenomenon  a  little  bit  like  the  cellular  telephone.  The  ship  cost 
itself  is  about  $50  million.  They  have  to  buy  even  at  a  grant  trans- 
fer about  that  much  more  in  the  way  of  ammunition,  spare  parts, 
U.S.  systems  support  in  order  to  get  away.  So  essentially  the  dif- 
ference between  a  sale  and  a  grant  is  about  half.  These  countries 
simply  could  not  afford  the  sale  or  appeared  in  the  negotiation  not 
to  be  able  to  afford,  and  would  have  gone  elsewhere;  perhaps  to  an- 
other country  to  solve  the  need  that  tney  had. 

It  also  reflects,  I  think,  the  feeling  that  countries  like  the  UAE, 
Bahrain,  Turkey,  Egypt  have  been  strong  allies,  not  just  in  the 
naval-to-naval  sense,  although  there  is  an  ample  argument  just  on 
pure  naval  grounds,  but  across  the  board  in  U.S.  security  policy  as 
the  types  of  allies  that  vote  with  us  first  even  before  asking  what 
the  question  was.  I  mean  that  kind  of  solidarity  exists. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  If  these  countries  are  judged  to  not  be  able  to  af- 
ford a  purchase  or  lease,  and  I  can  understand  the  difficulties  of 
some  of  the  countries  mentioned,  is  it  not  likely  that  the  majority 
of  the  ships  in  this  class  will  be  something  other  than  a  sale;  will 
be  a  grant? 

Admiral  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Because  most  of  the  countries  that  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  pay  are  also  more  likely  to  have  more  sophisticated  equip- 
ment already? 

Admiral  Wright.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  there  are  several  aspects  of 
this,  and  that  is  there  are — there  are  sophisticated  sales  out  there, 
the  Dutch,  the  French,  the  British,  who  can  field  a  frigate  of  about 
the  same  size  and  perhaps  the  same  capability.  And  what  we  are 
buying  here  is  a  promise  to  continue  to  draw  on  U.S.-supplied 
spare  parts.  Perhaps  in  several  of  these  countries'  cases,  they  are 
essentially  using  this  as  a  platform  to  decide  which  country  they 
will  go  with — I  know  this  is  the  case  with  UAE — which  country 
they  will  go  with  to  buy  future  frigates,  whether  it  is  a  frigate  itself 
or  getting  familiar  with  the  weapon  systems  that  we  provide. 

I  would  mention  in  the  case  of  Turkey,  she  has  a  class,  I  think, 
of  four  Courtenairs,  and  we  have  sold  them  $200  million  worth  of 
U.S.  equipment  to  populate  it  with  our  systems  and  radars. 

There  is  a  strong  desire  to  get  the  U.S.  training.  It  is  better  than 
what  the  French  can  offer.  It  is  a  strong  desire  to,  in  a  coalition 
sense,  be  able  to  operate  with  like  ships  of  the  U.S.  Navy;  in  this 
case,  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet.  We  have  a  lot  going  for  us  on  the  desire 
to  have  these  platforms  and  populate  it  with  U.S.  weapon  systems. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Is  the  training  provided  gratis  or  on  a  cost  basis? 

Admiral  Wright.  No,  sir,  it  is  provided:  on  a  cost  basis.  I  have 
got  a  breakdown  in  the  statement  on  what  that  comes  to,  but  I 
would  say  that  even  without  having  a  go  ahead,  Turkey  has  al- 
ready spent  something  like  $5.1  million  worth  of  training. 

The  training  package  is  about  $3  to  $6  million,  and  we  allow 
them  to  choose  what  level.  If  they  have  an  expertise  already  there 
on  some  of  the  weapon  systems,  they  may  not  choose  to  send  people 
to  the  United  States.  But  perhaps  they  are  breaking  in  on  a  new 

Eropulsion  system,  so  they  buy  that  training.  But  the  average  has 
een  $3  to  $6  million  per  ship  with  the  training. 


Mr.  Bereuter.  And  does  the  training  take  place  on  the  vessel  or 
a  combination  of  facilities? 

Admiral  Wright.  Actually,  most  of  it  takes  place  in  navy  tech- 
nical schools.  And  in  the  case  of  the  hot  turnover,  then  you  get  the 
practical  sort  of  sailor-to-sailor  type  of  applications.  But  we  have 
not  plants  for  this  up  in  the  Great  Lakes,  and  these  foreign  crews 
would  go  through  in  a  cadre  and  receive  U.S.  training. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  We  have  a  staff  note  here  that  they  understood 
that  the  Navy  estimates  a  hot  ship  transfer  would  bring  $15  mil- 
lion to  U.S.  yards,  and  a  cold  ship  transfer  would  bring  $30  million. 

Is  that  correct? 

Admiral  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Or  approximately  correct? 

Admiral  WRIGHT.  That  is — that  is  about  the  magnitude  of  the 
type  of  U.S.  support  that  we  would  expect  to  see  coming  with  these 
ships. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Finally,  Admiral,  can  you  tell  me  where  the  frig- 
ate is  that  would  be  a  cold  transfer? 

Admiral  Wright.  Yes,  sir.  The  cold  transfer  is  currently  located 
in  San  Diego.  It  is  the — wait  a  minute.  Actually,  it  is  in  Mayport, 
Florida  right  now.  It  is  the  Clifton  Sprague.  She  went  cold  on  the 
second  of  June  1995,  and  has  been  put  in  a  safe  condition,  which 
is  half  way  between  mothball  and  hot  transfer. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  two  that  would  be  hot  transferred  to  Turkey 
would  be  where,  in  case  we  wanted  the  staff  to 

Admiral  Wright.  These  are  both  located  in  Pascagoula.  They 
have  full  up  crews  on  board,  and  we  are  working  toward  a  May 
1996  hot  transfer,  about  a  year  from  now. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Congressman  Roth,  I  have  completed  all  my 
question  for  Admiral  Wright.  This  relates  to  the  transfer  of  the,  at 
this  point,  three  of  eight  frigates  to  be  transferred  eventually  to 
Turkey.  I  do  not  know  if  you  nave  any  questions  or  not.  But  if  you 
do,  I  am  about  to  complete  my  questions  for  the  admiral. 

Do  you  have  anything  you  would  like  to  say  or  ask. 

Mr.  Roth.  Chairman  Bereuter,  I  think  any  questions  I  will  have 
I  will  just  submit  them  in  writing. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  All  right,  very  fine. 

Admiral,  is  there  anything  else  that  I  have  not  asked  that  you 
would  like  to  cover  in  conclusion?  If  so,  we  welcome  those  com- 
ments. 

Admiral  Wright.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  had  a  chance  to  work  with  your 
staff.  I  am  in  a  policy  position  on  the  Navy's  staff.  If  I  were  to  cap- 
ture what  we  have  here  is  a  situation  in  which  some  of  our  policies 
should  change  in  recognition  of  a  new  sense  of  the  Congress.  I  have 
submitted  letters  and  we  are  looking  at  how  we  approach  countries 
in  the  future  to  hold  more  steadfastly  to  the  approaches  that  in- 
volve sale,  and  if  not  sale,  then  lease. 

And  it  is  because  of  questions  like  this  that  we  get  the  sensing 
that  the  time  is  now  that  we  ought  to  look  more  closely  at  these 
for  sale  or  lease. 

I  must  say  that  the  eight  transfers  that  are  before  this  commit- 
tee now  have  come  through  a  process  in  which  that  policy  was  not 
very  strongly  enforced  because  there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  re- 
sistance to  it.  We  have  had  discussions  with  our  staff.  Admiral 


Boorda  is  aware  and  from  the  top  down  in  the  Navy  the  next  trans- 
fers that  you  will  see  are  going  to  be  at  least  in  the  form  of  a  lease, 
if  not  the  sales  category. 

That  concludes  my  comments. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Admiral,  for  your  testi- 
mony today.  We  appreciate  it. 

The  next  part  of  our  hearing  today  will  be  a  quite  different  sub- 
ject. I  would  like  to  welcome  Admiral — Ambassador  Richard 
Holbrooke  to  the  committee.  The  custom  in  Nebraska  is  to  refer  to 
everyone  as  an  admiral,  Ambassador,  because  we  have  a  navy  in 
our  great  state.  You  may  have  heard  about  it,  and  the  only  rank 
is  admiral. 

Admiral  Holbrooke,  better  known  as  Ambassador  Holbrooke,  has 
ably  served  the  Clinton  administration  and  is  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Germany,  and  he  currently  holds  a  portfolio  of  Assistant  Secretary 
for  European  and  Canadian  Affairs. 

As  the  subject  of  today's  hearing,  U.S.  policy  in  Europe  is  a  broad 
and  complex  one,  we  will  give  the  floor  to  the  ranking  member,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  for  any  opening  remarks  he  might  have,  and  then  ask 
Ambassador  Holbrooke  to  present  his  opening  statements  before  we 
take  our  questions. 

I  would  turn  to  the  ranking  member  of  the  full  committee,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  no  opening  statement.  I  just  want  to  welcome  our  friend, 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Holbrooke.  We're  glad  to  have  you  be- 
fore the  committee  and  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  join  you  in  welcoming  Assistant  Secretary  Holbrooke  this 
morning.  Any  overview  of  developments  in  Europe  must,  of  course, 
include  Bosnia.  Two  years  ago  Secretary  Christopher  enunciated  a 
sensible  set  of  criteria  for  the  U.S.  intervention. 

April  of  1993  he  told  this  committee  that  before  the  U.S.  inter- 
vened, four  conditions  must  be  met:  A  clear  goal;  reasonable  chance 
of  success;  support  of  the  American  people;  and  an  exit  strategy. 

Here  we  are  2  years  later  and  the  Christopher  doctrine  is  even 
more  relevant  than  it  was  in  April  of  1993.  Using  the  Secretary's 
own  criteria,  if  we  judge  what  is  going  on  in  Bosnia,  will  give  us 
some  sort  of  line  to  go  by.  I  am  very  interested  in  what  the  admin- 
istration has  to  say;  to  see  if  we  are  still  abiding  by  those  same 
guidelines  in  making  policy. 

I  say  that  because  whenever  you  talk  to  Members  of  Congress 
here  on  the  Hill  they  feel  there  is  no  clear  cut  policy.  Therefore, 
I  am  interested  to  see  if  you  are  still  using  those  guidelines. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Roth. 

Are  there  other  members  who  have  opening  statements? 

Very  well,  Secretary  Holbrooke,  welcome  this  morning.  We  look 
forward  to  your  testimony.  Your  entire  statement  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record.  You  may  summarize  or  proceed  as  you  wish. 


STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  C.  HOLBROOKE,  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE  FOR  EUROPEAN  AND  CANADIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Thank  you,  Congressman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
appear  again  before  your  committee,  and  to  testify  before  you  and 
your  distinguished  colleagues. 

I  would  like  to  submit  this  statement  for  the  record  without  read- 
ing any  portion  of  it,  but  make  a  few  additional  comments  if  that 
is  permissible. 

Congressman  Roth  has  referred  to  Bosnia.  I  know  many  of  your 
questions  will  deal  with  Bosnia.  But  let  me  try  first  to  make  the 
central  point  that  American  foreign  policy  in  Europe,  while  it  is 
necessarily  focused  on  the  most  dangerous  and  explosive  situation 
in  the  region,  that  is,  Bosnia,  cannot  be  exclusively  and  solely 
Bosnia. 

America's  strategic  political  and  economic  interests  in  Europe  re- 
main as  vital  to  us  now  as  they  have  been  at  any  time  since  1945. 
And  we  are  not  going  to  allow  the  tragedy  in  Bosnia  to  wreck 
American's  long-term  national  security  and  economic  interests  in 
the  rest  of  Europe. 

We  have,  for  example,  a  high  priority  of  extending  the  institu- 
tions of  Europe  eastward  into  Central  Europe  and  bringing  stabil- 
ity and  democracy  to  the  rest  of  Central  Europe.  Bosnia  is  an  ob- 
ject lesson  in  why  that  has  to  be  done  since  Bosnia  is  clearly  the 
greatest  collective  failure  of  the  West  since  the  late  1930's. 

We  have  been  working  very  hard  with  the  Hungarians,  the  Slo- 
vaks, the  Romanians,  to  settle  their  differences.  We  have  been  the 
honest  broker  in  a  successful  reduction  of  tensions  between  Greece 
and  Albania.  We  are  currently  actively  negotiating  between  Greece 
and  the  former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia  to  deal  with  their 
differences.  We  have  a  Presidential  negotiator  active  in  the  field  on 
Cyprus.  We  have  an  advanced  and  engaged  policy  with  Turkey  re- 
garding a  whole  series  of  issues  which  you  may  wish  to  address. 

And  in  regard  to  the  basic  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Union,  we  have  started  a  series  of  talks 
designed  to  create  a  new  framework  for  that  relationship.  Secretary 
of  State  Christopher  delivered  a  speech  in  Madrid  on  June  2,  de- 
signed to  lay  out  clearly  that  we  are  ready  for  an  engaged  dialogue, 
and  that  we  are  open  to  discussion  with  some  very  far-reaching 
economic  and  trade  relationship.  We  do  not  yet  have  a  clear-cut  po- 
sition on  some  of  the  ideas  being  put  forward,  but  we  wanted  a  dia- 
logue, and  that  has  begun. 

The  Spanish,  who  are  now  in  the  European  Union  presidency, 
were  here  earlier  this  week,  and  we  had  extensive  talks  on  the  sub- 
ject led  by  Secretary  Christopher,  Under  Secretary  Sperou,  Under 
Secretary  Tarnoff  and  myself. 

As  for  NATO,  we  remain  committed  to  leading  the  effort  to  en- 
large NATO  in  a  careful  and  gradual  way,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
teams  from  NATO  will  fan  out  across  central  Europe  and  Republics 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union  to  present  to  these  countries  the  NATO 
view  on  how  NATO  will  expand,  and  what  the  post-cold  war  NATO 
will  look  like. 

I  stress  all  these  points,  and  there  are  many  others  I  might  men- 
tion— Northern  Ireland,  Russia,  Ukraine,  tne  Baltics — because  I 
know  you  will  want  to  talk  about  Bosnia  as  I  am  prepared  to  do, 


and  as  is  justified  by  the  crisis  we  are  now  in,  but  also  to  underline 
that  we  are  not  going  to  let  ourselves  forget  the  larger  issues  which 
are  before  us  in  the  region,  with  particular  attention  to  the  remain- 
der of  the  European  area. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Holbrooke  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  begin  the  questioning  this  morning. 

The  reports  that  two  well-armed  Croatian  brigades  are  located  in 
Bosnia,  were  moving  toward  the  Bihac  area  in  an  attempt  to  as- 
sure that  the  Bosnian  Serbs  or  Serbs  located  in  Croatia  were  not 
successful  in  their  attacks  on  that  enclave. 

I  am  wondering  if  you  could  tell  us,  first  of  all,  anything  about 
that  subject,  but  more  importantly,  to  what  extent  there  has  been 
military  cooperation  between  the  Bosnian  Croatian  forces  and  Cro- 
atian forces  generally,  and  the  Bosnian  Army. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  I  cannot  add  to  the  report  you  have  because  our 
intelligence  is  not  running  any  more  rapidly  tnan  the  press  reports 
you  are  based  on,  althougn  I  suspect  it  is  true.  It  is  something  that 
we  have  long  predicted  and  assumed  would  happen  if  the  Bihac  sit- 
uation continued  to  deteriorate. 

You  will  recall  that  in  March  the  Croatians  who  wished  to  invade 
Bihac,  and  at  that  time  in  an  atmosphere  of  cease-fire  in  Bosnia 
the  United  States  made  a  major  diplomatic  effort  and  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  Croatians  not  to  invade  Bihac,  not  to  take  sectors 
north  and  south  from  Krajina,  and  to  agree  to  a  new  U.N.  man- 
date. That  was  one  of  the  few  successes  of  our  diplomacy  in  recent 
months. 

The  circumstances  now  have  changed.  The  Croatians  believe  that 
Bihac  which  is,  after  all,  only  45  minutes  from  Zagreb  by  car  and 
must  more  strategically  important  to  Zagreb  than  it  is  to  Sarajevo, 
although  it  is  part  of  Bosnia,  is  an  extremely  critical  issue.  And  be- 
cause the  Gorazde  rules  agreed  upon  by  NATO  and  the  United  Na- 
tions do  not  yet  apply  to  Bihac,  the  United  States  thinks  they 
should  and  we  are  working  on  that,  the  Croatians  have  made 
noises  which  I  take  seriously  that  they  may  act. 

In  regard  to  the  second  part  of  your  question,  you  are  absolutely 
correct  that  there  have  been  additional  efforts  between  the  Cro- 
atians and  the  Bosnians  to  coordinate  their  military  activities. 

You  will  recall  that  in  April,  March  and  April  of  1994,  President 
Clinton  presided  at  Blair  House  over  the  Washington  Agreement 
which  created  the  federation  between  the  Bosnian  Government  in 
Sarajevo  and  the  Croatians  of  Bosnia.  That  federation  which  I  have 
described  previously  as  a  house  with  only  a  roof,  a  leaky  roof  at 
that,  is,  under  the  pressure  of  the  Serbian  assault,  taking  on  a 
more  defined  shape,  and  the  meetings  in  Brionne  and  Splip  in  the 
last  week  were  a  significant  step  forward,  and  I  believe  there  is  a 
lot  of  evidence  to  support  the  conclusion  implicit  in  your  question. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  You  mentioned  just  a  minute  ago  that  the  U.S. 
position  had  not  prevailed  with  respect  to  additional  focus  and  con- 
centration of  protection  from  the  United  Nations  on  Bihac. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Not  yet. 
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Mr.  Bereuter.  What  are  the  prospects  for  us  to  succeed  and 
what  are  we  doing  to  assure  that  that  worthy  goal  is  attained? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  I  am  not  in  the  business  of  predicting.  My  job 
is  to  make  it  happen.  And  all  I  can  tell  you  is  that  when  the  United 
States  makes  up  its  mind  and  takes  a  firm  stand  and  pushes  it 
with  our  allies,  we  have  a  pretty  good  success  rate. 

On  this  issue,  we  feel  very  strongly.  Some  of  our  allies  think  that 
Bihac,  because  of  its  enormously  complicated  internal  politics, 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  protection  as  Grorazde, 
and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  work  on  that. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  hope  you  can  tell  me  what  you 
are  doing  specifically  to  make  that  happen.  I  would  also  like  to  ask 
what  are  the  prospects  for  us  changing  the  dual  key  relationship 
with  respect  to  air  activities. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  On  the  first  part  of  your  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  engaged  in  active,  but  I  would  submit  to  you,  con- 
fidential in  its  details — diplomacy  with  our  allies. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  second  part  of  your  question  on  the  dual 
key,  I  think  in  the  enormous  noise  this  week  on  Bosnia,  the  vote 
in  the  Senate,  to  the  situation  on  the  ground,  the  refugees,  it  was 
perhaps  insufficiently  noted  that  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  relinquished  his  finger  on  the  U.N.  side  of  the  dual  key, 
and  then  also  did  likewise. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  That  sounds  dramatic.  Is  it? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  1  think  it  is — I  think  it  is  very  important.  The 
dual  key  is  one  of  the  worst  ideas  ever  invented. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Agreed. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  hope  never  to  see 
it  again.  To  take  two  important  organizations,  the  U.N.  and  NATO, 
with  incompatible  missions,  and  merge  them  so  that  they  have 
what  effects  not  to  a  dual  key,  but  a  mutual  veto,  was  nuts. 

And  what  happened  this  week  was  that  the  United  Nations  civil- 
ians gave  up  their  fingers  on  the  dual  key.  Why  is  that  important? 

Because  in  the  past  you  had — if  you  needed  an  air  strike,  it  had 
to  go  all  the  way  from  Sarajevo  to  Zagreb  to  the  military  command 
in  Zagreb,  then  the  civilians  in  Zagreb,  and  to  the  civilians  in  New 
York,  with  the  time  difference,  inadequate  communications,  you 
would  lose  your  target  or  the  target  would  cut  back. 

Military  commanders  need  the  ability  to  respond  on  the  ground. 
The  United  States  has  always  made  it  clear  that  in  regard  to 
American  personnel  as  regards  our  people  in  Macedonia,  the 
MASH  unit  in  Zagreb,  Captain  O'Grady  when  he  got  shot  down,  we 
are  not  going  to  respect  any  dual  key.  We  are  going  to  do  what  is 
necessary.  But  in  regard  to  the  U.N.,  taking  the  civilians  out  was 
essential. 

Now,  the  U.N.  commander,  General  Janvier,  in  Zagreb,  and  the 
U.N.  commander  in  Sarajevo,  General  Ruppert  Smith,  are  still  in 
the  chain  of  command.  I  had  long  talks  with  General  Shalikashvili 
before  this  decision,  and  he  is  of  the  strong  opinion  that  because 
they  are  the  ground  troop  commanders,  and,  in  addition,  of  British 
and  French  nationality,  ne  does  not  believe  you  can  take  them  out 
of  the  coordinating  factor.  So  he  feels  very  strongly  that  it  is  all 
right  to  have  the  generals  in  the  chain  of  command.  So  that  is 
where  we  are  now. 
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The  decks  are  now  being  cleared  for  action.  By  that  I  mean  air 
action.  I  cannot  guarantee  you  those  air  strikes  will  take  place,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  they  are  easier  now  to  take  place,  and  we 
hope  that  they  will  take  place  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  sorry  that  we  are 
having  votes  intervene.  I  am  glad  the  dual  key  arrangement  is 
ended.  I  hope  it  is  as  clear  as  that. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Well,  let  me  be  clear  to  the  chairman,  the  civil- 
ian part  of  the  dual  key  is  gone  on  the  U.S.  side.  The  U.N.  com- 
manders still,  and  I  stress,  General  Shalikashvili  believes  it  is  ap- 
propriate, are  still  in  involved  in  the  process. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  understand. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  focus  on  NATO.  Not  Bosnia  so  much, 
but  the  first  question  relates  the  two.  You  and  I  have  spent  a  lot 
of  time  talking  about  Bosnia  this  week.  Maybe  we  can  shift  the 
focus  for  just  a  few  minutes. 

The  question  is  what  is  the  impact  of  Bosnia  on  NATO? 

We  have  the  article  in  the  Washington  Post  this  morning  about 
how  the  Europeans  are  deeply  suspicious  of  us  now  on  the  question 
of  supplying  arms  to  the  Bosnians. 

How  do  you  assess  it? 

Some  of  my  colleagues  are  saying  NATO  is  dead.  That  Bosnia 
has  destroyed  it.  NATO  is  now  irrelevant  in  the  post-cold  war  pe- 
riod. 

How  serious  are  these  strains? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Well,  first  of  all,  my  comment  on  the  article  in 
the  Washington  Post.  Let  me  be  clear  that  the  United  States  is  not 
violating  the  arms  embargo.  It  is  not  arranging,  coordinating, 
overseeing,  participating  in  covert  supply  to  the  Bosnia  Govern- 
ment as  some  European  officials  have  charged  on  background. 

And  in  regard  to  General  Sewell,  whose  name  is  mentioned  quite 
prominently  in  the  Washington  Post  this  morning,  let  me  make 
clear  that  General  Sewell  is  not  a  military  advisor  to  the  federation 
in  the  Vietnam  military  advisory  sense,  an  experience  that  both  Se- 
well and  I  both  shared,  and  so  we  have  a  strong  understanding  of 
what  is  and  is  not  done.  He  is  a  military  advisor  on  Bosnia  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  myself,  hand  picked  and  selected  by  General 
Shalikashvili,  and  to  replace  General  Galvin  when  Galvin  stepped 
down  for  personal  reasons.  He  is  not  coordinating  military  activity 
or  covert  assistance. 

Now,  back  to  your  larger  point,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to 
our  foreign  policy. 

First  of  all,  if  NATO  is  dead,  why  does  everyone  still  want  to  join 
it? 

The  fact  is  that  NATO  is  not  dead.  It  remains  the  most  impor- 
tant military  peacetime  alliance  in  history,  and  we  must  strength- 
en it  in  ways  that  you  and  I  and  others  have  discussed  here  in  this 
forum  many  times. 

But  I  would  be  misleading  you  if  I  did  not  admit  that  Bosnia  has 
created  self-evident  strains  in  the  alliance.  Until  about  8  weeks  ago 
I  thought  we  could  keep  the  alliance  and  Bosnia  completely  sepa- 
rate. But  starting  at  about  the  end  of  May,  when  the  hostages  were 
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taken  by  the  Serbs  and  a  series  of  events  that  we  are  all  familiar 
with  took  place,  it  is  undeniable  that  Bosnia,  the  strains  over 
Bosnia  have  affected  the  alliance  temporarily.  I  stress  the  word 
"temporarily." 

But  they  have  not  affected  its  fighting  capability,  its  readiness, 
its  efforts  to  begin  the  larger  process.  What  it  has  done  is  affected 
the  relationship  within  the  alliance  in  a  way  that  we  are  in  the 
process  of  straightening  out.  The  London  Conference  was  a  step  in 
that  direction,  and  so  was  the  decisions  that  the  British  and  the 
French  joined  us  in  urging  in  Boutros-Ghali,  which  we  discussed  a 
moment  ago  in  response  to  the  previous  question. 

NATO  will  survive  Bosnia,  and  will  continue  with  its  enlarge- 
ment process,  and  with  partnership  for  peace. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Bosnia  situation  is  that  NATO  was  not  en- 
gaged earlier. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  We  have 
a  vote. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  announce  to  you  and  the  au- 
dience that  we  have  three  votes,  unfortunately,  all  stacked  up,  and 
so  we  are  going  to  have  to  recess  for  approximately  20  to  25  min- 
utes. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

In  the  absence  of  the  next  person  on  the  list,  I  will  go  to  Mr. 
Manzullo  for  his  questions. 

Mr.  Manzullo,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  really  appreciate  your  coming  before  the  committee,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, to  address  us.  Whenever  I  think  of  what  goes  on  in  Bosnia 
it  reminds  me  of  the  old  dialogue  that  took  place  between  Abbott 
and  Costello.  "Who  is  on  first?  As  I  read  page  8  of  your  testimony 
dealing  with  Bosnia,  I  see  that  there  are  five  central  elements  to 
the  agreement  in  London.  The  second  point  is  Gorazde  will  be  de- 
fended. Bosnian  Serb  leaders  are  on  notice  that  the  attack  against 
Gorazde  will  be  met  by  substantial  and  decisive  air  power. 

And  I  was  listening  to  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  he  appeared  to  be 
one-half  of  Abbott  and  Costello,  saying  that  he  was  the  person  who 
would  be  in  charge  of  making  the  ultimate  determination  as  to  who 
would  authorize  the  NATO  air  strikes.  Then  I  was  listening  to 
someone  in  NATO  saying  that  he  misunderstood. 

I  have  a  two-part  question.  Perhaps  you  have  an  answer  to  it; 
perhaps  you  do  not  because  I  know  you  can  only  do  so  much  when 
dealing  with  all  these  different  countries. 

But,  first  of  all,  I  think  we  should  put  the  Bosnian  Serbs  "on  no- 
tice" that  they  will  be  met  by  substantial  and  decisive  air  power. 
About  the  only  experience  they  have  is  when  NATO  bombed  an  air 
field  which  within  24  hours  was  made  operational. 

So  what  type  of  retribution  is  being  contemplated  against  the 
Bosnian  Serbs?  Could  you  answer  that  part  first,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  That  is  a  very  good  question,  Congressmen. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  I  know  it  is  a  good  question. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  It  happens  to  be  the  same  one  that  is  currently 
being  resolved  at  the  NATO  command,  primarily  in  Naples,  at 
SINK  South. 
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In  London,  and  then  at  NATO  3  days  later,  and  then  in  New 
York  2  days  ago,  we  began,  belatedly  in  my  view,  a  year  or  two 
late,  to  clear  uie  decks  for  military  action,  that  is,  air  strikes, 
against  the  Serbs  if  they  violate  the  Gorazde  area.  And  as  I  said 
earlier  in  response  to  the  chairman's  question,  in  our  view  those  re- 
views, the  Gorazde  rules,  should  be  extended  to  all  of  the  country, 
including  Bihac. 

Now,  what  will  the  strikes  consist  of?  First  of  all,  I  am  sure  you 
would  agree  with  me  that  that  kind  of  information  has  the  military 
sensitivity  and  should  not  be  discussed  in  detail  in  public.  Sec- 
ondly  

Mr.  Manzullo.  Can  I  interrupt  you  1  minute? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Sure. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Perhaps  it  should  be,  because  by  simply  making 
a  veiled  threat  that  something  is  going  to  happen  to  the  Bosnian 
Serbs  if  they  are  told  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen  to  them,  per- 
haps that  would  have  more  impact. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  I  understand  the  deterrent  effect  of  a  clear 
warning.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  smart  idea  with  the 
ground  to  air  defense  system  in  Bosnia  for  us  to  announce  in  ad- 
vance where  we  are  sending  up  American  and  other  NATO  pilots. 
Public  disclosure  of  targets  is  not  a  militarily  good  idea. 

However,  let  me  be  clear.  The  United  States  is  now  working  out 
with  its  NATO  allies  a  significant  air  campaign  if  the  Serbs  con- 
tinue to  press  forward,  and  we  are  trying  to  expand  the  areas  in 
which  the  trigger  would  be  pulled. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  I  appreciate  the  answer,  but  it  does  not  say 
much  except  I  appreciate  fully  your  candor  that  this  is  a  year  late. 
The  Clinton  administration  has  so  totally  failed  to  have  any  vision 
or  insight  as  to  what  is  going  on  over  there,  and  now  with  what 
I  call  trie  "cities  of  refugees"  being  overrun.  All  of  a  sudden  there 
is  a  meeting  and  a  five  point  plan  to  do  something. 

May  I  continue,  Mr.  Chairman?  My  time  has  run  out. 

The  second  question  is  along  the  lines  as  to  who  is  in  control.  In 
response  to  an  earlier  inquiry  by  a  member  of  this  panel,  I  believe 
you  stated  that  the  U.N.  commanders  are  still  in  control  of  the 
process. 

Could  you  tell  us  definitively  what  offices  and  in  what  order  de- 
termine whether  or  not  an  air  strike  will  be  executed  and  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  it? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Let  me  be  clear.  The  infamous,  notorious, 
dreadful  dual  key.  This  week  the  civilians  on  the  U.N.  side  of  dual 
key  took  their  fingers  off  the  trigger.  The  U.N.  military  command- 
ers in  the  field  must  be  part  of  the  coordinating  process  for  NATO 
air  strikes.  General  Shalikashvili  feels  very  strongly  about  that, 
particularly  since  the  two  senior  commanders  are  a  French  general, 
Janvier,  and  a  British  general,  Ruppert  Smith,  in  Sarajevo. 

Therefore,  we  have  made  substantial  progress  because  it  was  the 
civilian  side  of  the  U.N.  dual  key  that  was  the  biggest  problem.  But 
I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier  in  response  to  the  chairman's  question, 
the  dual  key  itself  is  a  disastrous  idea,  a  mess  which  we  should 
never  see  repeated. 

We  are  streamlining  it.  We  are  cutting  it  down.  We  are  shorten- 
ing it.  We  are  speeding  it  up.  That  is  part  of  what  I  meant  when 
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I  said  we  are  clearing  the  decks  for  action.  But  I  cannot  guarantee 
you  what  will  happen  next,  nor  can  I  tell  you  that  I  am  currently 
fully  satisfied  with  the  command  arrangements. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Moran,  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  Moran.  Well,  I  thank  my  friend  the  chairman,  and  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  you  have  had  this  hearing.  I  wish  we  had  more 
people  here  because  I  think  Mr.  Holbrooke  is  the  type  of  person  we 
need  to  hear  from  because  when  we  do  seem  to  take  some  rational 
action  and  show  some  resolve  it  invariably  tracks  back  to  our  influ- 
ence. So,  I  appreciate  the  influence  that  you  have  had  on  the  Yugo- 
slavian policy,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  are  in  a  position  of  as  much 
prominence  as  you  are,  because  until  you  got  heavily  invested  in 
this  it  seems  to  me  the  only  good  advice  we  were  really  getting 
were  from  desk  officers,  some  of  whom  just  gave  up. 

The  problem  I  have,  though,  and  I  say  those  nice  things  just  so 
that  you  know  that  I  am  not  attacking  you  personally.  But  obvi- 
ously this  frustration  in  administration  policy  is  so  tangible  you 
can  touch  it  within  the  Congress.  Although  I  disagree  with  my 
friend,  Mr.  Manzullo,  because  while  it  is  easy  to  point  fingers  of 
blame  at  the  administration  for  the  lack  of  a  cohesive  policy  in  any 
real  resolve,  I  think  the  administration  has  taken  a  stronger  posi- 
tion than  the  Congress  would  have  wanted  them  to. 

I  think  a  major  problem  is  that  Congress  itself,  not  wanting  to 
get  involved,  not  wanting  to  take  any  risk,  not  wanting  to  invest 
any  real  military  personnel  or  expense  in  this  war,  and,  of  course, 
that  is  reflective  of  the  American  people's,  I  think,  lack  of  under- 
standing and  probably  goes  back  to  a  certain  amount  of  isolation- 
ism and  self-centeredness  in  terms  of  American  public  opinion. 

But  we  can  go  back  to  the  point  where  Admiral  Borda,  I  believe, 
recommended  that  we  stop  the  shelling  of  Dabrovnik,  and  the 
Bush/Baker  policy  team  decided  we  ought  not  intervene  at  that 
point.  It  was  clear  that  if  they  were  successful  we  would  move  on, 
it  would  move  on,  and  certainly  it  did.  We  knew  the  type  of  thugs 
that  were  implementing  Bosnian  Serb  aggression,  and  yet  we  con- 
tinued to  maintain  that  this  was  an  internal  civil  war  when  we 
knew  better. 

I  wish  that  we  had  thought  more  about  the  dissolution  of  Yugo- 
slavia in  the  first  place,  of  course,  but  I  guess  to  some  extent  that 
was — that  was  out  of  our  hands.  But  it  is  infuriating  to  look  at  the 
United  Nations'  leadership;  to  think  that  McKenzie  in  the  first 
place  came  over  here,  told  us  that  it  was  a  civil  war.  It  was  just 
two  serial  killers;  one  of  whom  had  just  happened  to  kill  more  peo- 
ple than  the  other,  and  that  was  just  what  we  wanted  to  hear  be- 
cause it  was  a  good  excuse  to  stay  out  of  it.  And  then  McKenzie 
goes  around  speaking  on  behalf  of  Serbian  national  groups. 

But  then  we  have  had  one  leader  after  another  in  terms  of  the 
United  Nations  who  has  exposed  the  under  belly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  shown  how  soft  it  is.  It  seemed  as  though  NATO  would 
have  acted  if  they  could  have,  and  yet  I  have  to  believe  at  this 
point  that  a  lot  of  NATO's  inaction  was  because  they  did  not  want 
to.  The  upper  level  chose  not  to. 
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And  when  you  talk  to  the  U.N.  people  like  Kofianan  and  so  on, 
and  even  people  at  NATO,  their  response  when  they  drop  all  the 
arguments  and  they  recognize  that  they  have  behaved  in  a  grossly 
irresponsible  fashion,  and  do  not  have  any  idea  what  they  are 
going  to  do  with  2  million  refugees  roaming  around  the  European 
continent,  is  that  they  say,  well,  you  know,  when  it  comes  right 
down  to  it  the  U.N.  is  the  United  States — the  United  States  is  the 
U.N. — I  am  going  to  try  to  follow  up  this  a  little,  if  I  could — and 
NATO  is  the  United  States. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  U.N.  or  NATO  would  not  do  if  the 
United  States  was  adamant  about  it,  if  the  United  States  took  the 
lead  as  they  did  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  And  so  it  still  does  come 
back  to  American  foreign  policy,  to  the  extent  of  our  resolve,  and 
while  I  know  it  must  get  frustrating  to  hear  people  continually  ask 
what  is  our  policy  on  Bosnia,  I  do  think  it  is  a  very  legitimate  ques- 
tion to  ask  what  are  we  going  to  do?  Even  if  Gorazde  and  Bihac 
were  to  stabilize,  and  I  doubt  that  this  is  going  to  happen,  what 
do  we  do  with  Kosova  where  you  have  got  95  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation dominated  by  5  percent  Serbs  who  are  increasingly  operating 
a  police  state  over  that  population?  And  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  Macedonia? 

It  does  not  seem  as  though  we  have  a  comprehensive  plan.  If  we 
do,  we  have  not  stated  it.  And  while  you  talk  about  the  importance 
of  NATO,  it  is  like  having  $1  million  pitcher,  and,  you  know,  at 
some  point  he  has  to  show  his  worth.  And  now  that  NATO  has 
been  challenged  it  is  showing  that  it  really  has  not  been  worth  at 
this  point  the  investment  we  have  put  into  it. 

So,  I  have  thrown  a  lot  of  things  out  there,  and  I  want  to  see 
what  you  choose  to  respond  to,  and  what — how  you  react  to  the  ar- 
gument that  the  U.N.  and  the  NATO  particularly  say  that,  well,  if 
you  really  wanted  us  to  do  this,  if  we  really  wanted  different  policy, 
our  policy  would  have  been  different. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Ambassador  Holbrooke,  you  have  a  lot  of  impor- 
tant questions  from  the  gentleman,  and  they  need  to  be  answered 
and  asked.  See  how  reason  fashions — you  can  summarize  you  re- 
sponse to  that,  and  then  turn  to  Mr.  King  then. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Do  you  want  to 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Please,  you  first.  Talk. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Congressman  Moran  has  raised  a  generic  point 
about  the  war  which  triggers  almost  a  multiplicity  of  directions  one 
can  go,  but  let  me  be  very  brief  so  we  do  not — well,  first  of  all,  I 
agree  with  you  about  Debrovnic. 

The  moment  to  stop  this  thing  was  when  Vukoban  and  Debrovnic 
were  being  destroyed.  The  fundamental  mistakes,  the  United 
States  voted  for  that  arms  embargo.  How  could  we  have  made  that 
vote  in  the  United  Nations  and  then  reaffirmed  it  in  1991  to  1992. 
It  was  wrong. 

I  visited  the  region  twice  as  a  private  citizen.  My  son  is  in  Toosla 
today  as  a  refugee  worker,  and  I  think  the  arms  embargo  was  the 
most  outrageous  thing  to  impose,  but  now  we  are  stuck  with  it.  The 
U.N.  went  in  with  a  total,  totally  incoherent  mission  without  the 
resources  to  do  it,  and  then  it  began  to  constrain  itself.  The  United 
States  was  told  it  was  a  European  problem  by  the  Europeans  and 
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they  declared  in  the  aftermath  of  Desert  Storm  it  was  a  European 
problem,  so  they  left  it  there. 

And  what  is  one  of  the  major  lessons  of  this  thing?  To  me,  it  is 
that  the  United  States  is  a  European  power,  but  we  have  to  play 
a  role  in  Europe.  And  when  we  do  not,  as  we  did  not  in  the  1930's, 
and  as  we  did  not  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  we  end  up  getting 
pulled  in  in  a  disadvantageous  way.  That  is  the  fundamental  les- 
son. Now  we  are  stuck  in  this  disastrous  situation  where  we  are 
not  in  the  United  Nations  forces.  We  want  to  use  military  power, 
but  we  do  not  have  ground  troops.  The  people  have  the  ground 
troops,  and  putting  them  at  risk,  do  not  want  to  use  them,  the  air 
strikes. 

Let  us  note,  by  the  way  in  passing,  and  in  fairness  to  the  French 
and  the  British,  particularly  the  French,  that  42  French  have  died 
in  Bosnia.  On  an  American  population  base  that  would  be  over  200 
Americans;  and  that  Chirac  facing  that  problem  has  asked  for  rein- 
forcements, a  rapid  reaction  force.  He  does  not  want  to  pull  out.  He 
wants  to  get  tougher.  I  have  great  admiration  for  President  Chirac. 
I  think  he  is  on  the  right  track. 

But  the  United  States  has  put  an  understandable  constraint  in 
our  involvement  while  urging  action.  We  want  air  strikes  to  show 
the  Serbs  they  cannot  get  away  with  this.  That  is  the  dilemma  we 
are  in. 

I  do  not  dispute  your  generic  observations,  Congressman,  but  it 
is  now  July  of  1995,  and  it  is  imperative  on  us  to  fashion  a  policy 
out  of  the  debris  that  surrounds  us.  And  in  my  view  the  policy 
should  be  an  attempt  to  make  the  U.N.  work  rather  than  to  pull 
the  U.N.  out  because  a  U.N.  withdrawal  will  lead  to  disastrous  con- 
sequences. 

Operation  Plan  4104,  with  a  substantial  American  input  to  with- 
draw the  U.N.,  that  seems  odd  to  me.  The  serious  danger  of  a  wid- 
ening of  the  war,  you  mentioned  the  former  Yugoslav  Republic  of 
Macedonia.  We  do  have  a  policy  there.  We  have  550  American  mili- 
tary personnel  there,  and  the  war  has  not  spread  to  that  area.  And 
I  would  disagree  with  that  characterization.  We  have  a  policy 
there,  and  I  think  it  is  a  correct  one. 

And  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  remarks  that  we  have  a  Presi- 
dential negotiator  in  the  field  to  work  out  the  difference  in  Athens 
and  Skopje,  and  we  have  been  widely  praised  on  that  area.  But  if 
the  U.N.  withdraws,  we  could  have  a  problem  there.  We  will  have 
additional  strains  with  NATO,  additional  degradation  of  the  U.N., 
and  a  massive  refugee  and  relief  problem. 

So,  in  my  view,  out  of  a  very  bad  set  of  choices  I  still  believe  that 
the  best  one  is  to  try  to  work  with  our  allies  in  the  U.N.  to  make 
the  U.N.  effective.  That  is  why  I  said  in  response  to  the  previous 
questions  that  getting  the  U.N.  civilians  finally  out  of  the  dual  key 
chain  of  command  was  a  step  forward.  Getting  agreements  in  wider 
air  strikes  is  a  step  forward,  and  we  would  like  to  extend  the 
Gorazde  to  rules  to  the  rest  of  the  country  for  just  that  reason. 

Mr.  Moran.  I  agree  with  everything  you  have  said.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Gilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  King. 

Mr.  King.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Good  morning,  Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you  for  being  here.  I  have 
two  questions  I  would  like  to  get  into  my  5  minutes.  The  first  is 
on  France. 

You  alluded  to  President  Chirac  in  your  statement.  Clearly  he 
has  a  different  style  than  his  predecessor.  Do  you  see  any  changes 
in  substance  vis-a-vis  French  policy  as  it  will  affect  American  policy 
and  our  relationship  between  France  and  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  French  election. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Overall,  not 

Mr.  King.  Overall,  yes. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Oh,  there  is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  change. 
For  the  last  few  years  France  had  cohabitation,  a  President  of  one 
party,  a  Prime  Minister  of  another.  The  President  for  whom  we  all 
have  great  respect  was  old,  and  not  in  good  health.  We  now  have 
a  united  French  Government  under  a  dynamic  President  who,  I 
might  add,  I  have  had  occasion  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  with. 
I  am  very  impressed  by  the  fact  that  he  knows  America  better  than 
any  previous  French  leader  in  history.  He  has  lived  here.  He  has 
worked  here.  He  is  famously  a  Howard  Johnson's  employee.  He  is 
a  new  kind  of  French  leader.  And  the  group  he  has  assembled 
around  him  is  very,  very  impressive.  They  are  united  and  they  are 
going  to  play  a  major  role  in  Europe's  destiny.  He  is  going  to  be 
President  for  7  years. 

For  many  years  now  the  undisputed  leader  of  Europe  has  been 
Chancellor  Kohl.  I  have  spoken  many  times  before  this  committee 
and  elsewhere  of  the  central  importance  of  Germany  in  Europe, 
and  Germany  as  America's  most  important  continental  partner.  I 
stand  by  those  descriptions.  But  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  the  devel- 
opment of  relations  with  France. 

I  have  also  been  privileged  to  be  present  at  some  of  President 
Clinton's  meetings  with  President  Chirac.  They  have  a  good  per- 
sonal relationship,  and  I  think  that  will  develop.  We  look  forward 
to  very  close  and  strong  ties  with  the  French.  We  are  going  to  have 
our  differences.  The  French  have  their  own  view  of  their  own  des- 
tiny. But  I  think  the  fact  that  the  French  worked  so  much  more 
closely  with  us  in  NATO,  Congressman  King,  than  they  did  in  the 
past  is  indicative  of  the  direction  that  we  are  going. 

And  I  regret  deeply  that  the  Bosnian  situation,  which  is  under- 
standably tne  focus  of  journalists  and  yourself  and  observers,  has 
obscured  the  positive  developments  in  this  area. 

Mr.  King.  Appreciate  your  answer  on  that.  Let  me  ask  one  fur- 
ther question  on  my  time. 

I  preface  it  by  saying  that  I  have  strongly  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  toward  the  peace  process  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  I  know  you  have  and  we  are  very  grateful  for 
that. 

But  I  believe  the  last  time  I  testified  before  you,  you  said  he  was 
the  best  President  in  history  in  this  issue,  and  we  were  very 
pleased  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  know  if  I  appreciate  you  saying  that  in  front 
of  my  Republican  colleagues  here.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  That  is  why  I  said  it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  King.  Having  said  that,  let  me  just  make  one  somewhat  crit- 
ical remark. 
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In  your  statement  today  you  referred  to  disturbances  earlier  this 
month  in  Ireland,  in  Northern  Ireland.  The  demonstrations  were; 
you  referred  to  people  being  injured  and  buses  being  hijacked  and 
burned;  all  of  which  is  true.  And  you  go  on  to  say  you  call  on  all 
sides  to  reconsider  the  planned  protest. 

If  the  United  States  is  going  to  continue  to  be  even-handed,  there 
should  have  been  some  reference  made  there  to  what  was  the  pre- 
cipitating cause  of  those  demonstrations,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
the  British  Government  released  from  prison  after  only  2  years  a 
British  soldier  who  had  been  convicted  of  cold-bloodedly  murdering 
an  Irish  civilian  girl. 

And  when  you  have  a  situation  that  there  has  been  a  cease-fire 
in  effect  for  a  year.  There  have  been  no  political  prisoners  released, 
and  you  have  some  men  in  jail  for  15,  20,  25  years,  and  you  find 
a  British  soldier  who  was  convicted  of  murder  to  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  being  released  after  only  2  years  in  jail 
was  to  me  very  inflammatory,  and  certainly  counterproductive,  es- 
pecially when  the  person  who  made  the  decision  was  Patrick 
Mayhew,  who  is  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Northern  Ireland,  and 
he  has  been  the  one  who  has  been  denying  parole  or  release  to 
other  political  prisoners. 

I  guess  to  add  to  that  this  was  only  the  second  British  prisoner 
convicted  of  murder  in  Northern  Ireland,  the  second  British  soldier 
convicted  of  murder  in  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  previous  one  was 
also  released  after  only  serving  2  years  of  his  sentence  of  a  life  im- 
prisonment sentence,  and  he  was  returned  to  his  urit  in  the  Brit- 
ish Army. 

So,  again,  I  just  say  in  the  interest  of  being  even-handed,  there 
should  be  some  mention  made  of  the  British  decision  to  release 
that  soldier  after  only  2  years  of  his  sentence. 

And  also  I  would  ask  on  that,  was  the  American  Government 
contacted  of  that  decision  before  it  was  made? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  The — we  were  not  contacted  before  that  deci- 
sion was  made.  We  were  unaware  that  it  was  going  to  be  made, 
although  we  were  aware  of  the  pressure  that  it  built.  I  take  your 
point,  Congressman  King,  and  I  understand  its  origin  very  clearly. 

The  pressure  that  we  now  wish  to  continue  the  progress  that  we 
now  wish  to  see,  which  I  think  the  talks  between  Mayhew  and 
Adams  reflect  something  that  I  think  is  imperative.  We  have 
come — I  was  a  little  impertinent  a  minute  ago  to  remind  you  of 
your  quote,  but  I  anticipated  your  question,  and  I  wanted  to  do  a 
preemptive  strike. 

The  fact  is  that  we  recognize  that  the  momentum  must  not  lag. 
Those  of  us,  and  I  know  you  were  there,  who  were  in  the  Shoreham 
Hotel  in  May  felt  an  electricity  in  that  room  which  I  have  rarely 
experienced  in  my  life.  And  the  Irish  I  talked  to  who  stay  up  all 
night — they  have  more  stamina  that  we  do — said  they  had  never 
seen  anything  like  it. 

And  the  President  is  going  to  go  to  the  region  in  late  November, 
early  December.  He  win  be  the  first  American  President  to  visit 
Belrast.  We  understand  the  importance  of  decommissioning.  We 
recognize  your  previous  point.  It  is — I  gather  there  has  been  some 
talk  now  about  an  international  commission  on  decommissioning.  It 
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sounds  like  a  good  idea  at  first  blush.  I  have  not  examined  it  in 
detail. 

We  hope  and  anticipate  an  announcement  by  the  British  and 
Irish  Governments  on  these  things  as  they  continue  to  work  for- 
ward. We  will  continue  to  urge  progress. 

Mr.  King.  If  I  could  just  end,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  do  want  to  restate  my  commendation  of  you  and  the  adminis- 
tration for  its  Irish  policy.  Part  of  the  reason  for  my  question  today 
was  that  I  know  you  are  under  tremendous  pressure  from  the  other 
side.  I  just  wanted  to  keep  some  pressure  coming  from  this  side. 
By  this  side,  I  am  talking  about  those  who  favor  a  speedier  peace 
process.  I  wanted  to  keep  that  pressure  coming.  And  again,  I  do 
want  to  commend  you.  This,  to  me,  is  a  bipartisan  issue,  and  the 
President  has  handled  it  tremendously. 

I  was  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  May,  and  there  were  people  I 
saw  in  that  room  together  that  were  brought  together  by  your  ad- 
ministration who  had  never  been  together  before  unless  they  were 
shooting  each  other  in  Ireland.  And  they  were  in  that  room  work- 
ing together,  and  it  was  a  tremendous  step  forward. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  And  the  thing  is,  and  I  know  you  share  this 
view,  that  once  you  start  one  of  these  processes  it  is  important  to 
keep  them  moving.  If  you  lose  the  momentum  and  you  get  locked 
in,  you  can  lose  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  King.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  one  last  point,  sir? 
Excuse  me. 

Chairman  Gilman.  Yes,  Mr.  Holbrooke.  Please  continue. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  It  is  very  good  to  see  you  again,  sir. 

We  are  trying  to  teach — we  are  trying  to  proliferate  the  lesson 
of  Ireland,  divided  and  troubled  Ireland  on  1  inch  of  Europe.  We 
are  talking  about  Ireland  a  lot  with  both  sides  in  Cyprus.  They  say, 
"Why  are  you  talking  to  us  about  Ireland?"  We  say,  "Well,  look." 

And  in  Bosnia  that  generational  hatred  cannot  be  transmitted 
forever.  So  it  is  very  important  that  Ireland  become  a  beacon  and 
a  model  which  would  be  something  that  has  never  been  in  its  his- 
tory. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  King. 

Secretary  Holbrooke,  a  group  of  distinguished  Americans,  each  of 
whom  has  served  our  Government  in  a  high  capacity,  recently  sent 
a  telegram  to  President  Clinton  regarding  our  policy  in  Bosnia.  In 
part,  the  telegram  read,  "It's  abundantly  clear  that  UNPROFOR  is 
bankrupt.  It  has  failed  to  protect  civilians  in  safe  areas,  failed  to 
protect  itself." 

The  telegraph  goes  on  to  say,  and  I  quote, 

To  continue  it  is  to  perpetuate  a  massive  and  expensive  hoax,  to  doom  this  peace- 
keeping operation  to  a  slow  humiliating  death,  to  compromise  future  U.N.  oper- 
ations and  to  erode  foundation  of  European  security. 

Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  know,  the  U.N.'s  own  special  rapateur  on 
human  rights  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  announced  his  resignation 
this  week,  and  in  doing  so  he  said  in  part,  and  I  quote,  "I  believe 
we  have  a  certain  hypocrisy  as  far  as  Bosnia  is  concerned  when  we 
are  claiming  to  defend  it,  but  in  fact  we  are  abandoning  it."  He 
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added,  "The  very  stability  of  international  order  and  the  principle 
of  civilization  is  at  stake  over  the  question  of  Bosnia." 

I  would  welcome  your  comments  with  regard  to  those  statements, 
and  please  forgive  me  for  being  delayed.  We  had  some  matters  on 
the  floor  that  had  to  be  attended  to,  and  I  have  skimmed  over  your 
testimony,  and  we  welcome  your  appearance  here  today. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Well,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  you  again,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  greatly  respect  the  signatories  of  this  letter  that  you  cite.  Some 
of  them  are  close  personal  friends  of  mine.  And  I  do  not  dispute 
in  any  way  their  description  of  the  situation. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  why  we  continue  to  feel  that  the  U.N.  pres- 
ence in  Bosnia  is  better  than  the  alternatives.  But  in  saying  that 
let  me  stress  that  President  Clinton  said  yesterday  we  are  not  ar- 
guing that  the  U.N.  has  succeeded.  We  are  arguing  that  the  U.N. 
must  succeed.  The  U.N.  has  not  been  a  great  success  in  Bosnia. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  response  to  Mr.  Moran's  question,  it  never 
should  have  gone  in  at  all  under  the  mandate  it  went  in  under,  and 
the  dual  key  is  something  that  makes  us  all  very  upset. 

But  we  face  a  fundamental  choice  now  because  we  cannot  do  an 
instant  replay  and  rewrite  recent  disastrous  history.  Either  the 
U.N.  stays  or  the  U.N.  leaves.  If  it  stays  in  its  present  configura- 
tion without  being  stronger,  its  position  is  untenable.  If  it  leaves, 
the  consequences  are  potentially  disastrous:  A  huge  refugee  and  re- 
lief bill.  NATO  must  assist  with  the  withdrawal,  which  means  up 
to  25,000  American  troops;  a  very  substantial  additional  bill  to  the 
American  taxpayers;  a  further  weakening  of  the  U.N.  and  further 
strains  on  NATO;  and  a  very  great  risk  of  a  wider  war,  stretching 
down  to  Albania,  former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia,  and  into 
Croatia. 

So  we  are  still  making  an  all  out  effort  to  strengthen  the  U.N., 
make  it  more  effective,  make  it  work.  That  is  an  uphill  battle. 

Prior  to  your  arrival,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  discussed  at  length  the 
dual  key,  and  the  way  that  the  civilians  of  the  U.N.,  Secretary 
Boutros-Ghali,  and  his  representative  in  Zagreb,  Mr.  Acacia,  re- 
moved themselves  the  day  before  yesterday  from  the  dual  key;  a 
significant  step  forward,  but  coming  at  least  a  year  too  late  for  my 
tastes. 

There  are  other  things  we  want  the  U.N.  to  do,  and  we  are  going 
to  keep  working  on  it.  It  is  our  best  course  of  action,  in  our  view, 
in  a  difficult  situation. 

If  it  fails,  the  U.N.  will  leave.  And  if  the  U.N.  leaves,  I  think  the 
consequences  will  be  enormous.  But  we  recognize  that  the  chances 
of  the  U.N.  having  to  leave  have  increased  as  a  result  of  recent 
events.  We  recognize  that.  Those  events  include  the  vote  in  the 
Senate  the  other  day. 

Chairman  Gilman.  At  what  point  do  we  decide  that  UNPROFOR 
has  to  go  out?  Is  there  any  criteria  for  that? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Well,  technically  it  is  a  Security  Council  deci- 
sion, Mr.  Chairman.  And  since  we  do  not  have  any  forces  in  the 
UNPROFOR  in  Bosnia,  I  think  the  impetus  for  that  would  prob- 
ably come  elsewhere.  But  we  are  trying  to  prevent  that  for  the  rea- 
sons I  just  mentioned. 
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Chairman  Gilman.  Well,  we  hope  that  those  preventive  meas- 
ures will  take  hold.  In  the  event  that  they  do  not,  I  assume  that 
we  go  to  the  President's  statement  and  policy  that  will  provide 
some  20,000  to  25,000  troops  to  provide  a  safe  exist  for 
UNPROFOR. 

Is  that  still  part  of  the  policy? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  The  overwhelming  consensus  of  the  military 
planners  at  NATO  and  the  U.N.  command  in  Bosnia  is  that  if  the 
U.N.  has  to  withdraw,  the  risks  will  be  very  high  that  they  will  be 
interfered  with  by  one  or  both  sides;  and  that  to  prevent  a  catas- 
trophe in  the  withdrawal  process  it  will  be  necessary  to  help  them 
out  with  a  significant  NATO  operation,  and  that  will  require  up  to 
25,000  American,  of  whom  about  only  10,000  would  be  on  the  land 
in  Bosnia. 

And  I  stress  the  phrase  "up  to".  We  are  looking  for  ways  to  slim 
that  down  and  to  lighten  it.  We  are  looking  for  ways  to  reduce  the 
timeframe  involved.  The  military  is  scrubbing  down  that  plan  con- 
tinually. But  it  is  a  plan  all  of  us  hope  devoutly  we  will  never  see 
implemented. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  I  think  there  would  be  some  serious  ques- 
tions here  in  Congress  in  the  event  that  we  do  have  to  implement 
it. 

Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  status  of  the  negotiations  between 
Greece  and  the  former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia  on  the 
issue  of  the  name,  the  flag,  and  all  the  other  issues? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Our  Presidential  negotiator,  Matt  Nimetz,  who 
I  know  you  know  well,  has  been  working  very  hard  on  this,  as  have 
several  others  of  us.  And  the  U.N.  Representative,  former  Secretary 
of  State  Vance,  is  also  working  on  it. 

We  are  actively  considering  right  now  the  possibility  of  a  trip  to 
the  region  by  Mr.  Nimetz.  There  have  been  some  developments  in 
the  last  24  hours  which  we  are  currently  evaluating  which,  with 
your  permission,  I  would  rather  defer  from  a  public  discussion  now, 
but  be  prepared  to  brief  you  on  it  in  private. 

We  are  fully  committed  to  pursuing  this,  not  only  for  its  own 
sake,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  because  this  has  been  an  area  of  relative 
success  for  our  foreign  policy,  and  we  do  not  want  the  catastrophe 
in  Bosnia  to  spread  to  its  neighbors.  Instability  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slav Republic  of  Macedonia,  a  tiny  land-locked  nation,  which  has 
no  prior  experience,  would  be — would  create  an  implosion  that 
could  lead  to  a  general  war  in  Southeastern  Europe  and  the  south- 
ern Balkans. 

We  are  very  pleased  that  the  Greek  Government  has  been  work- 
ing closely  with  us  on  this,  and  we  have  been  working  very  closely 
with  the  government  in  Skopje.  The  success  we  had  between  Alba- 
nia and  Greece  earlier  this  year  reduced  tensions  in  the  area,  and 
now  we  want  to  extend  that  to  this  area. 

Chairman  Gilman.  Thank  you.  I  have  some  additional  questions, 
but  I  will  withhold  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  morning  we  had 
somewhat  of  a  colloquy  when  we  started  the  hearing. 

When  the  German  parliamentarians  were  here  and  other  Euro- 
pean parliamentarians  also  were  here,  we  asked  them  about  the 
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embargo  on  Iran.  So  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Holbrooke,  do  you 
feel  that  we  can  get  them  to  join  us? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  No. 

Mr.  Roth.  No. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  When  I  brought  up  this  issue  with  them,  I  said 
that  they  were  upset  with  the  United  States  because  we  did  not 
consult  with  them  before  we  imposed  the  embargo. 

Do  you  think  that  was  a  mistake?  Why  did  we  not  consult  with 
them? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Congressman,  I  am  a  little  out  of  my  area  of 
competence  on  this  one.  I  was  not  in  the  government  when  it  hap- 
pened, nor  is  it  an  area  I  work  on  directly.  If  you  wish,  I  could  sub- 
mit an  answer  for  the  record,  but  I  hate  to  speculate  in  areas  I  am 
not  qualified  in.  I  just  was  not  there  for  the  process. 

Mr.  Roth.  The  reason  I  ask  is  because  I  did  not  argue  with 
them.  They  were  our  guests  here  in  this  country.  However,  I  said 
I  couldn't  believe  that  the  administration  would  not  have  consulted 
their  governments  before  we  imposed  the  embargo.  And  so  if  you 
have  an  answer,  I  would  appreciate  it,  for  the  next  time  they  come 
here. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  We  will  send  you  a  written  answer  on  that.  I 
think  that  precedes  this  administration's  tenure,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Roth.  No.  The  embargo  in  Iran?  No.  No. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  It  started  in — I  am  sorry.  I  have  never  been  in- 
volved in  that  issue  directly,  Congressman  Roth.  So  I  apologize. 

I  will  submit  an  answer  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Answer.  The  administration  did  not  consult  with  the  German  Government,  nor 
with  any  other  government,  about  the  timing  of  the  President's  announcement  of 
his  decision  to  impose  additional  trade  and  investment  sanctions  against  Iran.  But 
U.S.  concerns  about  Iranian  behavior,  and  U.S.  efforts  to  increase  the  economic  and 
political  pressure  on  Iran,  were  well-known  to  all  of  our  diplomatic  partners,  includ- 
ing the  German  Government. 

Containing  Iran  has  been  a  foreign  policy  priority  since  the  early  days  of  the  Clin- 
ton administration.  We  have  had  an  ongoing  dialogue  with  our  allies  about  Iran. 
Two  years  ago,  Secretary  Christopher  established  a  specialized  working  group  with 
the  EU  and  Canada  to  discuss  Iran  policy  on  a  regular  basis.  We  also  conduct  active 
parallel  discussion  with  Japan  on  this  issue,  and  our  policy  toward  Iran  is  a  priority 
topic  for  bilateral  talks  with  other  nations. 

U.S.  and  German  policies  toward  Iran  share  common  objectives.  We  both  object 
to  Iran's  support  for  terrorism,  efforts  to  acquire  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  ef- 
forts to  block  the  Middle  East  peace  process  through  violence,  and  the  government's 
poor  human  rights  record.  The  U.S.  Government  and  the  German  Government  dif- 
fer, however,  in  our  approaches  to  bringing  about  a  change  in  Iranian  behavior.  We 
are  concerned  that  economic  or  financial  benefits,  such  as  new  official  credits  and 
guarantees  for  exports  to  Iran,  will  encourage  Tehran  to  think  that  it  can  improve 
relations  with  the  West  without  changing  its  unacceptable  behavior. 

Consistent  with  the  close  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
we  regularly  discuss,  at  the  highest  levels,  our  differences  in  approach  in  order  to 
better  meet  our  shared  objectives.  We  will  continue  to  work  closely  with  the  German 
Government  on  this  important  issue. 

Mr.  Roth.  In  my  opening  statement  this  morning  I  had  men- 
tioned that  in  April  1993  Secretary  Christopher  appeared  before 
this  committee,  and  made  what  I  thought  was  one  of  the  best  pres- 
entations we  ever  had  before  this  committee.  I  think  that  the  chair- 
man and  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  saying  that. 
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He  set  forth  four  criteria  for  intervening  overseas:  Clear  goals,  a 
reasonable  chance  of  success,  support  of  trie  American  people,  and 
an  exit  strategy. 

When  you  look  at  Bosnia  today,  do  you  see  any  of  these  four 
goals  being  met? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  I  think  our  goals  are  clearly  articulated  and 
have  not  changed.  Our  chances  of  success  have  diminished.  Amer- 
ican public  support  has  diminished.  And  the  exit  strategy  is  what 
is  being  debated  right  now  in  this  hearing  and  in  the  other  cham- 
ber. 

The  amendment  put  forward  and  passed  in  the  Senate  would  cre- 
ate an  exit  strategy  which  would  not  be  a  strategy,  but  a  recipe  for 
chaos.  The  correct  exit  strategy  is  to  negotiate  a  settlement  based 
on  the  contact  group  plan  and  respect  tor  all  the  communities  in 
Bosnia,  and  not  to  drive  the  United  Nations  out  and  leave  everyone 
with  a  dangerous  situation,  even  more  dangerous. 

Mr.  Roth.  Well,  you  know,  the  old  cliche  is  that  people  never 
learn  from  history.  I  do  not  believe  that.  I  believe  some  people  do 
learn  from  history.  From  what  I  gather  from  your  background  you 
have  a  deep  appreciation  for  history.  I  was  last  night  thumbing 
through  an  old  Dook  again,  "Guns  of  August." 

You  remember  reading  that  about  how  the  world  slipped  into  the 
First  World  War  and  basically  started  in  this  area  of  Europe? 

If  we  are  going  to  put  25,000  American  in  to  help  with  the  with- 
drawal, which  is  going  to  take  22  weeks,  there  is  tremendous 
chance  of  Americans  being  killed,  and  we  will  be  unable  to  get  out. 

Do  the  Serbs  still  have  hostages?  Why  would  not  some  Ameri- 
cans become  hostages?  And  then  what  would  we  do? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  There  are  no  current — currently  nobody  is 
being  held  as  a  hostage.  If  the  United  States  goes  in  to  assist  the 
U.N.  withdrawal,  which  as  I  said  in  response  to  Chairman  Gil- 
man's  question  is  something  we  do  not  want  to  have  happen,  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  are  not  going  to  let  our  men  get  taken,  our  men 
and  women  get  taken  hostage.  We  are  going  in  as  a  fighting  force, 
not  under  U.N.  command,  not  under  dual  key.  It  will  be  a  NATO 
operation,  and  it  will  be — and  if  there  is  fighting,  we  will  fight 
back.  We  will  give  everyone  a  chance  not  to  fight.  But  we  are  not 
going  to  be  hamstrung  by  the  kind  of  ridiculous  rules  of  engage- 
ment which  have  so  weakened  the  U.N.  in  Bosnia.  But  I  stress  that 
is  the  contingency  we  are  trying  to  avoid. 

Mr.  Roth.  When  some  other  people  from  the  administration  have 
been  up  here  briefing  us,  they  said  it  is  going  to  take  22  weeks. 
That  is  a  long  time  to  have  25,000 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  May  I  make  a  footnote,  sir? 

Mr.  Roth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  What  General  Shalikashvili  said  was  up  to  22 
weeks. 

I  have  looked  at  the  plans  and  been  briefed  on  them  in  detail, 
and  I  think  there  are  ways  to  tighten  that  up,  if  necessary.  That 
is  the  maximum  timeframe  for  the  most  difficult  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  I  agree  with  you,  22  week  is  much  too  long,  and  we  are  very 
uncomfortable  with  thinking  of  what  would  be  a  5V2-month  oper- 
ation. 
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Mr.  Roth.  Also  25,000  people,  if  there  is  any  way- 


Mr.  Holbrooke.  The  25,000  is  only  Americans.  You  are  talking 
about  three  to  four  times  that  many  people  in  the  overall  NATO 
plan.  We  are  talking  about  70,000  to  90,000  troops  and  military 
personnel.  This  is  an  integrated  operation,  and,  again,  we  do  not 
want  to  see  it  happen. 

But  I  certainly  share  your  feeling  that  22  weeks  is  uncomfortably 
long. 

Mr.  Roth.  Well,  70,000  to  90,000.  Would  they  be  under  U.S.  com- 
mand? How  would  this  be  coordinated? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  They  are  under  NATO  command,  but  the 
NATO  commander  is  an  American,  General  Jo  wan.  The  theater 
commander  is  an  American,  Admiral  Smith,  and  this  would  be 
under  the  longstanding  rules  agreed  to  by  NATO  during  the  cold 
war  and  supported  in  a  bipartisan  basis  for  the  last  45  years,  and 
no  constraints  and  no  ambiguity  and  nothing — if  it  has  to  happen, 
it  will  be  done  the  right  way,  as  Desert  Storm  was,  incidently,  by 
the  same  American  commanders  who  did  Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  Roth.  Yes,  although  I  think  Desert  Storm  may  not  have 
been  as  difficult  a  nut  to  crack  as  this. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  I  think  we  all  recognize  that  this  is  a  more  dif- 
ficult situation. 

Mr.  Roth.  If  I  could 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Roth.  When  Reagan  was  President,  and  I  very  much  liked 
President  Reagan,  I  was  very  much  opposed  to  putting  our  troops 
in  Lebanon.  At  that  time,  as  a  freshman  Congressman  I  led  the 
fight  against  that.  I  just  want  to  say  that  if  we  can  stay  out  of 
Bosnia  with  no  troops,  not  even  one  soldier,  let  us  go  ahead  and 
do  it.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  get  this  thing  resolved  at  Geneva  be- 
cause once  you  go  into  a  country  like  Bosnia — I  do  not  care  if  it 
is  for  22  weeks  or  15  weeks  or  2  weeks — you  put  25,000  troops  in 
there,  you  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen.  All  your  strategy 
and  all  your  best  laid  plans  are  going  to  go  right  out  the  window. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  In  that  case,  Mr.  Congressman,  sharing  that 
sentiment,  I  hope  you  will  vote  against  lifting  the  arms  embargo 
because  a  vote  for  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  is  a  vote  for  the 
U.N.  to  leave,  which  is  a  vote  for  this  operation,  and  there  are 
other,  better  ways  to  do  what  you  are  outlining. 

Mr.  Roth.  Well,  I  have  to  respond  by  saying  that  by  lifting  the 
arms  embargo,  at  least  we  are  giving  them  a  chance  to  defend 
themselves.  I  was  listening  to  the  Bosnian  Foreign  Minister  on 
public  radio,  and  that  is  what  the  Bosnian  Government  is  asking 
us  to  do. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  I  do  not  question  the  accuracy  of  what  you  just 
said,  and,  again,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  have  been  a  long  public  oppo- 
nent of  the  arms  embargo.  It  was  a  disgrace  that  we  voted  for  it 
in  1991. 

But  be  clear,  Mr.  Congressman,  of  the  consequences  of  a  vote.  A 
vote  for  lifting  the  arms  embargo  is  also  a  vote  for  the  U.N.'s  with- 
drawal, which  is  also  a  vote  for  the  25,000  troops  to  assist  in  the 
withdrawal.  You  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  a  person  votes  for  it, 
and  I  am  not  questioning  either  your  motives  or  your  sincerity  or 
your  analysis.  I  am  only  saying  that  you  and  your  colleagues  as  the 
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administration  has  a  tremendous  problem  here.  You  cannot  vote  for 
something  and  pretend  it  does  not  have  consequences  which  are 
unavoidable. 

If  you  wish,  the  premise  of  your  question  should  lead  you  to  vote 
against  the  arms  embargo,  or  the  arms  embargo  should  lead  you 
to  change  the  premise  of  your  question.  You  cannot  have  it  both 
ways  any  more  than  anyone  else  can  in  this  situation  which  has 
no  easy  exit. 

Mr.  Roth.  Well,  except  that  if  I  vote  to  lift  the  arms  embargo, 
I  am  not  voting  to  put  in  25,000  Americans.  I  never  said  we  should 
be  doing  that. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  With  all  respect,  sir. 

Mr.  Roth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  A  vote  for  the  arms  embargo  lifting,  which  is 
intellectually  credible  and  coherent,  is  also  a  vote  for  a  series  of 
consequences.  The  first  of  which  is  the  U.N.'s  departure,  which  the 
United  States  is  committed  and  pledged  to  assist  through  NATO, 
and  that  will  mean  the  Operation  Plan  4104. 

I  am  sorry.  I  know  you  do  not  like  it.  I  do  not  like  it  either.  But 
we  cannot  pretend  otnerwise.  You  cannot  say  I  am  going  to  push 
you  over  the  cliff,  but  I  do  not  want  you  to  nit  the  bottom  with  a 
crash.  You  have  got  to  accept  the  consequences  of  the  vote,  just  as 
we  are  trying  to  accept  the  consequences  of  a  policy  dilemma  that 
we  are  all  facing  together,  and  it  is  why  I  believe  so  strongly — the 
chairman  and  I  have  talked  about  this  many  times — why  in  this 

E articular  emergency,  and  there  is  no  other  way  to  describe  it,  a 
ipartisan  approach  to  this  is  the  only  way  to  move. 

Mr.  Roth.  Well,  I  am  constrained  to  comment  though  if  we  lift 
the  arms  embargo,  why  do  we  have  to  help  NATO  withdraw?  They 
went  in  on  their  own.  They  can  go  out  on  their  own.  We  did  not 
help  them  get  in.  Why  do  we  have  to  help  them  get  out? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  A  failure  to  support  our  NATO  allies  in  a  dif- 
ficult withdrawal,  which  they  could  not  complete  successfully  with- 
out NATO,  would  mean,  ana  I  use  this  term  advisedly,  the  end  of 
NATO.  We  are  NATO.  If  the  British,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the 
Danes,  the  Canadians,  all  of  whom  have  had  deaths  in  Bosnia, 
start  a  withdrawal  and  get  into  trouble  and  we  do  not  come  to  their 
aid,  I  do  not  see — I  do  not  see  how  we  can  credibly  say  that  we  are 
NATO,  that  NATO  has  a  future. 

And  I  believe,  Congressman,  that  NATO  remains  as  important  at 
the  end  of  the  cold  war,  although  in  a  different  way  than  it  did  dur- 
ing the  cold  war. 

Mr.  Roth.  Well,  I  have  talked  to  a  lot  of  my  fellow  Congressmen 
here,  and  a  lot  of  them  feel  that  NATO  was  great  when  we  had  the 
cold  war,  but  the  cold  war  is  over,  and  so  maybe  is  NATO. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Well,  with  all  respect,  I  do  not  think  the  dis- 
solution of  NATO  is  in  America's  national  security  interests,  and 
I  believe  that  our  failure  to  support  the  British  and  French,  if  the 
U.N.  withdraws,  would  mean  the  effective  end  of  NATO. 

Chairman  Gilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Engel. 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  welcome.  I  think  you  know  that  I  have  been  an 
admirer  of  your  work.  I  think  what  you  are  hearing  from  Mr.  Roth 
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and  others  today  is  a  frustration  which  I  share.  Mr.  Roth  and  I 
have  had  many  disagreements  on  foreign  policy,  but  I  think  that 
lifting  the  arms  embargo  is  not  one  of  them. 

I  know  you  said  we  cannot  go  back,  and  we  have  made  mistakes 
along  the  way,  and  we  have  to  deal  with  realities  in  1995.  But  the 
frustration  that  many  of  us  are  feeling  is  that  we  have  been 
screaming  for  a  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  for  nearly  3  years,  and 
nothing  has  happened.  And  each  time  there  is  another  outrage  that 
is  worse  than  the  previous  outrage,  we  hear  the  same  thing.  Well, 
the  consequences  of  lifting  the  arms  embargo  are  really  great. 

I  would  say  that  the  consequences  of  not  lifting  the  arms  embar- 
go are  even  greater.  Now,  it  may  be  too  little  too  late.  It  probably 
is,  unfortunately.  But  I  just  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
how  we  can  sit  back  and  engage  in  diplomatic  niceties  when  they 
have  not  worked  for  3  years.  They  are  not  going  to  work  now.  And 
the  only  time  that  the  Bosnian  Serbs  have  shown  any  kind  of  re- 
straint during  the  past  3  years  is  when  they  really  thought  that 
NATO  demonstrated  resolve.  The  minute  they  saw  we  were  a 
paper  tiger  they  just  operated  with  impunity. 

Now,  I  understand  the  talk  about  no  more  safe  zones  falling  and 
bombing  campaigns  and  whatever.  That  is  great.  I  wish  we  had 
done  some  of  these  bombing  campaigns  2  years  ago  when  some  of 
us  said  bomb  the  bridges  over  the  Adrena  River  and  stop  supplies. 
I  know  there  is  no  simplistic  solution.  I  know  that  anything  we  pro- 
pose, be  it  lifting  the  embargo  or  not  or  whatever,  is  not  a  panacea. 
We  are  far  beyond  that. 

But  I  just  tnink  morally  to  keep  things  as  they  are  and  somehow 
pretend  that  things  will  work  out,  I  just  do  not  see  any  other  alter- 
native at  this  point  to  lifting  the  arms  embargo. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Congressman  Engel,  you,  Congressman  Roth 
and  I  are  not  disagreeing  on  what  happened  in  the  past,  nor  are 
we  disagreeing  on  what  the  goal  should  be. 

My  point  to  the  previous  question  was  the  implications  of  it.  If 
you  vote  for  the  arms  embargo  to  be  lifted,  and  as  part  of  that  vote 
you  are  prepared  to  accept  the  U.N.'s  withdrawal,  assisted  by  up 
to  25,000  troops,  the  humanitarian  consequences  and  in  my  view 
the  absolute  moral  need  to  give  massive  assistance  to  the  govern- 
ment afterwards,  that  is  a  credible  policy.  But  my  previous  answer 
was  designed  to  suggest  that  you  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  point  you  just  made  about  the  lessons  the 
Serbs  derived  after  the  marketplace  bombing,  I  agree  with  that. 
And  prior  to  your  arrival  here  this  morning,  we  discussed  our 
strong  desire  in  the  Clinton  administration  to  extend  the  new 
Gorazde  rules  which  are  finally  getting  close  to  where  they  should 
have  been  a  year  or  two  ago,  to  other  parts  of  the  country;  what 
I  would  call  a  horizontal  escalation,  so  that  the  Gorazde  rules  apply 
to  Sarajevo,  Toosla  and  Bihac,  which  is  all  that  is  left  after  the  dis- 
asters of  the  last  couple  of  weeks. 

We  made  a  little  bit  of  progress  on  the  diplomatic  front  this 
week,  not  on  the  ground,  and  I  share  completely  your  view.  The 
decks  are  being  cleared  for  air  strikes  and  air  action.  We  believe 
that  is  desirable.  We  believe  that  without  it  the  Serbs  will  con- 
tinue. 
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Mr.  Engel.  You  know  I  have  been  a  steady  fighter  for  Kosova, 
and  the  lack  of  rights  of  the  ethnic  Albanians  there,  and  I  am,  of 
course,  very  worried  that  once  the  Serbs  think  they  can  get  away 
with  all  the  things  in  Bosnia  they  are  going  to  move  on  to  Kosova. 
Congress  recently,  as  part  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Appropria- 
tions bill,  passed  strong  language  against  lifting  any  kind  of  sanc- 
tions on  Belgrade  until  there  is  some  change  in  the  situation  in 
Kosova.  We  have  discussed  in  the  past  my  frustration  over  what 
I  have  seen  in  terms  of  the  administration  offering  a  carrot  on  a 
stick  to  Mr.  Milosevic,  trying  to  get  his  cooperation,  and  never  once 
was  Kosova  a  part  of  the  negotiations. 

Even  though  many  officials  in  the  administration  and  a  letter 
from  the  President  himself  has  said  that  we  would  not  lift  sanc- 
tions on  Belgrade  until  the  situation  in  Kosova  was  straightened 
out,  and  I  was  and  am  very  fearful  that  we  have  backtracked  on 
that.  Mr.  Milosevic,  of  course,  is  intransigent,  and  so  he  has  not  ac- 
cepted it.  But  I  want  to  again  state  very,  very  strongly  that  I  think 
that  Kosova  has  to  be  put  into  the  equation  because  what  the  Serbs 
have  done  in  Bosnia  they  would  just  as  easily,  maybe  more  so,  do 
to  the  ethnic  Albanians  in  Kosova,  and  that,  of  course,  as  you  know 
could  bring  Albania,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  and  Greece  into  the  war. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  I  greatly  admire  your  interest  in  this  issue.  You 
were  the  first  Member  of  Congress  to  talk  to  me  about  it  after  I 
took  this  job.  Partly  your  suggestion  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I 
both  met  with  Mr.  Rugova — I  am  probably  putting  the  accent  on 
the  wrong  syllable. 

Mr.  Engel.  No,  that  is  correct,  I  think,  at  least  that  is  the  way 
I  say  it. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  When  he  was  here,  I  was  very  impressed  by 
him.  He  himself  cautioned  that  we  not,  and  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  the  details,  but  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with  where  we  were. 
I  examined  very  carefully  your  proposal  for  putting  the  USIS  post 
in  Pristina.  I  began  initially  thinking  it  was  the  right  idea,  and  I 
ended  up,  frankly,  thinking  that  the  risks  outweigh  the  benefits, 
and  the  gains  were  not  as  wide  as  they  should  be,  but  we  continue 
to  look  for  ways  to  have  a  recurring  presence  in  that  area. 

The  only  good  news  out  of  Kosova  is  that  it  has  not  exploded, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  so  worried,  Congressman  Engel,  about 
a  U.N.  withdrawal  is  the  risk  that  it  will  trigger  something  there, 
particularly  given  the  tension  between  Albania  and  the  former 
Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia. 

I  would  be  happy  to  continue  this  discussion  with  you  outside  the 
hearing,  but  we  have  paid  very  close  attention  to  your  thoughts 
and  views  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Engel.  Well  thank  you.  You  anticipated  my  next  question 
about  USIS  in  Pristina.  I  think  it  is  really,  really  important,  par- 
ticularly at  this  juncture,  to  have  an  American  presence  on  the 
ground  there  to  show  the  Albanians  that  we  have  not  abandoned 
them,  and  to  just  show  where  our  sympathies  are. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  unsafe.  We  have  diplomats  coming 
down  from  Belgrade  visiting  Pristina  all  the  time.  And  as  I  men- 
tioned the  last  time,  I  think  that  is  more  of  an  excuse  to  keep  an 
office  closed  than  it  is  because  of  the  safety,  and  I  really  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  once  again. 
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Mr.  Holbrooke.  It  is  not  an  excuse,  Congressman  Engel,  be- 
cause I  share  your  goals.  We  may  have  an  honest  quibble  of  a  dif- 
ference here  on  the  security  of  the  personnel  and  the  risks  and  the 
gains,  but  it  is  not  an  excuse,  and  perhaps  we  can  continue  the  dis- 
cussion in  another  forum  because  I  have  spent  some  time  thinking 
about  it,  and  I  very  reluctantly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
not  worth  the  risks.  I  am  open  to  persuasion  on  this  point  because 
I  assure  you  that  you  and  I  and  the  administration  and  you  have 
the  same  strategic  goals  here.  And  since  it  is  a  tactical  difference, 
I  would  suggest  we  continue  it  when  we  can  discuss  the  security 
aspects  in  another  forum. 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  wondering  if  I  can  just  ask  one  question  on 
another  part  of  Europe,  and  that  is  Ireland.  There  seems  to  be  an 
impasse,  as  you  know,  in  discussions,  all  party  discussions.  I  won- 
der if  you  could  just  give  us  a  quick  update  as  to  where  we  are. 

I  have  long  favored  all  party  discussions.  I  do  not  believe  that 
peace  can  come  to  that  region  without  the  participation  of  Sinn 
Fein,  and  I  certainly  think  they  have  shown  good  faith  during  the 
past  year,  and  I  think  that,  frankly,  the  British  Government  is 
dragging  its  feet  on  it,  and  I  just  wonder  if  you  can  bring  us  up 
to  date. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  I  do  not  think  I  would  use  the  word  "impasse." 
There  are  talks  going  on.  Mayhew  and  Adams  have  met  twice  in 
recent  weeks.  The  decommissioning  issue  is  still  front  and  center. 
There  has  been  some  talk  about  international — what  is  the  right 
word — international  commission  to  look  at  decommissioning.  We 
remain  heavily  engaged.  The  President's  trip  in  November  will  be 
a  historic  event,  and  I  believe  will  be  an  impetus  for  further 
progress. 

Mr.  Engel.  By  the  way,  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  in  Ireland  have  really  been  terrific  in  terms  of  mov- 
ing this  situation  forward,  and  I  think  he  deserves  enormous  credit 
for  that. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Roth.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  questions. 

Let  me  ask  my  friend  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Manzullo,  if  he  has  a 
question.  We  are  waiting  for  Chairman  Gilman  to  come  back.  He 
has  a  couple  of  questions  that  he  wants  to  pose. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Roth. 

I  want  to  return  to  my  question.  Supposedly  last  week  there  was 
a  meeting  in  London.  As  a  result  of  it,  our  whole  policy  toward 
Bosnia  has  been  reinvented  with  the  civilian  aspect  of  veto  author- 
ity being  withdrawn. 

You  know,  I  respect  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  but  I  just  do  not  believe 
that  is  the  case.  I  want  to  quote  from  yesterday's  Washington  Post. 
It  is  an  article  by  Dana  Priest. 

The  two  U.N.  military  personnel  that  have  authority  for  an  air 
strike  are  as  you  said,  French  General  Bernard  Janvier  and  U.S. 
Admiral  Layton  Smith.  I  presume  it  takes  the  concurrence  of  both. 

Then  the  article  talks  about  French  President  Chirac  does  not 
want  to  use  air  strikes.  He  does  not  believe  in  it.  Janvier  would 
take  his  marching  orders  from  Chirac  because  Chirac  simply  does 
not  believe  in  air  strikes.  Then  the  article  goes  on  to  say, 
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If  air  strikes  did  not  stop  a  Serb  move  against  Gorazde,  the  plan  calls  for  conven- 
ing NATO  Ambassadors  quickly  to  work  out  broader  country-wide  air  attacks.  The 
targets  could  include  army  bunkers  and  air  defense  systems  anywhere  in  Bosnia 
ana  Croatia.  Approval  from  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  would  be  necessary  before  such 
an  escalation  could  be  carried  out. 

Is  that  factual? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  The  last  sentence  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  It  is  not  correct? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  It  is  not  correct.  The  rest  of  the  article  as  you 
quoted  it  is  pretty  accurate,  and  as  I  said  in  response  to  your — I 
believe  it  was  your  question  earlier,  we  want  to  extend  the  Gorazde 
rules  across  the  country  exactly  for  that  reason. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  true  to  say  that  President  Chirac  is  opposed 
to  air  strikes.  He  has  taken  a  very  tough  stand. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Have  there  been 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  And  President  Chirac  supported  our  efforts  in 
NATO,  to  take  a  firm  stand. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  I  understand,  but  have  there  been  requests  for 
air  strikes  that  have  been  denied  by  Janvier? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  In  the  last  few  days  there  have  been  no  re- 
quests. Prior  to  that  there  had  been  a  disastrous  track  record. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  I  mean  everything  is — you  know. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  You  know,  Congressman,  as  well  as  I  do  that 
there  was  a  repeated  series  of  incidents,  some  of  them  recounted 
in  this  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal,  where  on-the-ground  com- 
manders requested  air  strikes,  and  they  were  turned  down  by  the 
civilians  at  the  U.N. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  And  that  is  precisely  the  reason  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress wants  to  lift  the  arms  embargo  against  Bosnia  because  the 
administration  does  not  know  what  the  hell  it  is  doing  over  there. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Well. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  If  I  could  proceed.  You  said  something,  to  lift  the 
arms  embargo  means  withdrawal  of  UNPROFOR.  That  would  be  a 
recipe  for  chaos. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  chaotic  over  there  now  where 
the  Serbs  have  come  roaring  across  Bosnia.  We  are  not  allowing 
the  Bosnians  to  arm.  And  you  are  telling  the  people  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  that  if  we  do  lift  the  arms  embargo  that  it  is  going  to 
take  100,000  troops,  including  25,000  American  troops,  to  undo 
what  the  President  has  screwed  up  over  there  royally. 

I  mean  the  people 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Excuse  me,  sir. 

Mr.  Manzullo  [continuing].  Are  upset. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Congressman,  with  all  due  respect,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  President  has  screwed 

Mr.  Manzullo.  He  has  screwed  it  up  because  of  the  inability  to 
control  what  is  going  on  with  NATO,  the  inability  to  control  what 
is  going  on  with  Boutros-Ghali;  the  same  way  Boutros  Boutros- 
Ghali  got  involved  in  nation  building  in  Somalia.  He  turned  what 
was  a  humanitarian  mission  into  nation  building.  The  people  in 
this  country  have  a  right  to  know  what  is  going  on  over  there. 

And  what  we  are  saying  is  this.  We  do  not  believe  the  adminis- 
tration when  it  says  that  for  us  to  lift  the  arms  embargo  means 
that  we  are  going  to  commit  25,000  U.S.  American  troops. 
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I  would  venture  to  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  if  the  United  Nations 
served  notice  on  the  Serbs  that  on  day  one  it  was  going  to  with- 
draw, bring  in  the  helicopters,  leave  the  weapons  behind,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  truce  for  48  hours,  and  every  single  one  of  those 
men  and  women  could  be  removed  very  easily. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Yes,  it  is  interesting 

Mr.  Manzullo.  But  the  President  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  May  I  please  comment  on  that?  I  really  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  substance.  I  really  do  not  see  any  value  in 
saying  that  this  is  President  Clinton's  fault. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  He  is  the  Commander  in  Chief  for  the  troops. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  I  do  not  want 

Mr.  Engel.  Would  my  colleague  yield  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Sure,  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Engel.  I  agree  with  my  colleague  in  terms  of  the  substance 
of  lifting  the  arms  embargo.  But  I  think  would  not  it  also  be  fair 
to  say  it  there  is  any  screw  up  in  Bosnia,  it  really  began  under  the 
Bush  administration? 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Screw  ups  are  bipartisan. 

Mr.  Engel.  Well,  I  am  glad.  I  wanted  to  just  that. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Engel.  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  say  the  only  screw  ups  that 
happened  here 

Mr.  Manzullo.  But  it  went  to  the  point  where  the  initial  screw 
up,  the  results  became  obvious  under  this  administration,  and 
something  could  have  been  done.  I  mean,  nobody  did  anything  to 
rein  in  what  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  was  doing  over  there.  Nobody 
did  anything  to  say  that  the  U.N.  was  a  complete  failure. 

You  stated  it  now,  and  I  admire  your  candor.  We  have  said  it  for 
over  a  year. 

Mr.  Engel.  Well,  some  of  us  have  said  it  for  3  or  4  years,  going 
back  to  the  previous  administration. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  For  3  or  4  years  then. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Congressman,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  have  a  per- 
sonal commitment  here.  I  made  two  trips  at  my  own  expense  as  a 
private  citizen.  I  wrote  publicly  about  these  issues,  and  I  called  the 
arms  embargo  immoral.  And  I  want  to  point  out  since  you  have  un- 
fortunately attacked  my  President 

Mr.  Manzullo.  He  is  my  President  also. 

Mr.  Holbrooke  [continuing].  That  the  arms  embargo  was  voted 
on  twice  in  the  previous  administration,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most 
disgraceful  votes  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It  was  wrong 
at  the  time,  and  we  inherited  the  debris. 

Now,  if  you  wish  to  vote  for  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo,  go 
ahead,  but  do  not  do  it  thinking  that  it  does  not  have  consequences. 

I  do  not  deny  your  point  that  there  is  chaos  in  the  country  today, 
nor  have  I  come  here  today  in  any  spirit  other  than  in  an  attempt 
to  talk  in  a  bipartisan  manner  about  a  catastrophic  situation.  But 
it  is — it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  troop-con- 
tributing countries  have  said  for  the  most  part  they  will  leave. 

Now,  you  have  made  a  proposal  which  I  want  to  address  because 
I  had  the  same  thought.  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  substance  here 
and  away  from  politics. 
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It  happens  that  I  have  had  the  same  thought  you  had  many 
times.  You  just  announce  that  if  the  U.N.  is  going  to  leave,  you  just 
announce  to  the  Serbs  and  everyone  else,  if  you  interfere  in  this 
process  we  are  going  to  bomb  the  hell  out  of  you.  The  United  Na- 
tions and  NATO  commanders,  including  the  Cnairman  of  our  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  including  our  NATO  supreme  commander,  feel 
unanimously  that  this  cannot  be  done.  They  will  not  begin  a  with- 
drawal on  the  basis  of  simply  a  warning. 

We  have  really  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  this  because  what  you  have 
outlined  is,  in  my  mind,  the  best — would  have  been  the  best  way 
to  go.  But  the  political  and  terrain,  logistical  factors  on  the  ground 
have  led  our  military  planners  to  conclude  that  a  withdrawal  could 
not  be  done  safely  unless  it  was  secured  at  the  outset. 

General  Shalikashvili  has  briefed  your 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  I  could  respond  with  the  time 
I  have.  If  the  administration  continues  doing  what  it  is  doing,  the 
war  will  be  over  in  a  few  months  anyway.  The  Serbs  will  control 
all  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Well,  that  is  why  we  think  air  strikes  are  desir- 
able. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  support  the 
arms  embargo.  The  arms  embargo  denies  Bosnia-Herzegovina  the 
opportunity  to  defend  its  own  borders.  We  have  effectively  carried 
on  the  war  on  side  of  the  Serbians  ourselves. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  That  is  why  we  have — that  is  why  we  are  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  extending  the  new,  more  vigorous  air  rules  to 
more  parts  of  the  country,  and  why  we  want  to  see  them  imple- 
mented. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  It  is  too  late.  It  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  It  is  simply  too  late. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  This  war  will  be  over  probably  in  6  months.  Per- 
haps the  administration  should  do  nothing. 

Mr.  Roth.  Well,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  But 
maybe  there  is  a  way  out.  You  know,  we  are  going  to  have  a  vote 
possibly  next  week  on  this  issue  of  lifting  the  embargo.  Maybe  Sen- 
ator Dole  has  given  us  a  way  out  because  his  resolution  provides 
that  12  weeks  after  the  Bosnian's  request  and  after  the  departure 
of  UNPROFOR,  the  President  must  lift  the  embargo. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Roth.  So  would  that  not  give  us  a  way  out? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  It  improves  the  bill  somewhat,  but  the  Presi- 
dent has  reserved  his  right  to  veto  it  in  its  current  form.  And  since 
it  has  not  passed  the  Senate,  I  think  we  are  in  the  process  of  trying 
to  discuss  how  we  might  be  able  to  reach  some  kind  of  bipartisan 
two-branch  consensus  on  how  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Roth.  Before  this  vote  comes  up  perhaps  you  could  give  us 
some  advice  as  far  as  how  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
could  come  to  a  resolution.  I  think  the  question  would  be  what 
would  you  like  to  see.  What  would  we  have  to  have  in  this  resolu- 
tion to  make  it  agreeable  for  the  President? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  I  will  be  happy  to  discuss  that  with  you  further. 
For  now  all  I  would  say  is  that  we  still  believe  it  should  be  a  multi- 
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lateral  lift  and  we  will  go  back  to  the  U.N.  and  pursue  that  vigor- 
ously. 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  GlLMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Roth. 

I  know  that  your  time  is  limited  Mr.  Secretary.  I  just  have  a  few 
more  brief  questions. 

Mr.  Secretary,  Abraham  Regova,  the  leader  of  the  ethnic  Alba- 
nian in  the  Kosova  region  of  Serbia  met  with  Macedonia  President 
Gligorov  in  early  July,  and  called  for  the  resolution  of  all  the  prob- 
lems through  dialogue.  The  High  Commission  for  National  Minori- 
ties, the  organization  for  securing  cooperation  in  Europe,  also 
called  on  the  Macedonian  Government  and  political  leaders  of  the 
ethnic  Albanian  minority  there  to  resolve  the  issues  that  con- 
fronted them  through  dialogue. 

And  as  we  are  all  aware,  many  ethnic  Albanians  in  Macedonia 
are  very  interested  in  gaining  the  government's  approval  for  the 
opening  of  an  Albanian  language  university. 

Can  you  tell  us  what  is  trie  status  of  the  interethnic  relations  in 
Macedonia?  Has  the  Macedonian  Government  been  willing  to  dis- 
cuss the  request  for  an  Albanian  language  university  with  the  po- 
litical leaders  of  the  Albanian  community: 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  We  already  discussed  Kosova  a  bit,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  just  add,  in  response  to  your  question,  we  also  met — 
Secretary  Christopher  and  I  met  with  Mr.  Gligorov.  We  have  great 
respect  and  admiration  for  him.  I  have  talked  with  President 
Gligorov  personally  about  the  ethnic  university  issue.  I  think  it  is 
very  important.  We  are  pursuing  it.  What  happened  at  Tetovo  was 
extremely  unfortunate.  It  was  a  spark  which  could  have  set  off  a 
war.  And  we  will  continue  to  work  on  it. 

I  do  not  know  if  either  you  or  Congressman  Engel  have  seen  this 
movie  "Before  the  Rain,"  the  Macedonian  movie  about  Macedons 
and  Albanians.  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  movie  about  the  Bal- 
kans yet.  Although  it  does  not  mention  Serbs  and  Bosnians  once 
in  the  movie,  they  are  always  off  stage,  and  it  is  about  this  tragedy. 
And  I  would  recommend  it  to  you  because  it  is  a  terrifying  vision 
of  how  this  issue  you  are  talking  about  could  deteriorate. 

We  will  continue  to  talk  to  the  government  in  Kosova  about  this 
issue. 

Chairman  GlLMAN.  Is  there  some  way  that  we  can  do  more  for 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  interethnic  issues  in  that  area? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  If  you  mean  by  we  the  executive  branch,  if  I 
think  of  another  action  we  will  take  it. 

Chairman  GlLMAN.  All  right. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  We  are  very  active. 

If  you  mean  the  Congress,  I  think  that  what  Congressman  Engel 
in  particular  has  done  has  been  extremely  helpful,  and  I  would 
simply  urge  other  members  of  your  committee  to  support  him. 

We  may  have  some  disagreements  on  some  tactical  points  which 
we  discussed  earlier,  but  the  high  valance  you  have  given  this  issue 
is  very  important.  And  in  search  for  good  news  among  the  bad 
news  category,  the  fact  is  that  Kosova,  once  everyone  s  favorite 
point  on  the  map  for  the  next  explosion,  has  still  not  exploded. 
And,  in  fact,  Mr.  Rudeville  left  me  with  the  impression  that  it  was 
slightly  better  in  a  way.  But  I  would  defer  to  you  and  Congressman 
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Engel  on  that.  I  just  think  you  ought  to  keep  the  attention  focused 
on  it. 

Chairman  GlLMAN.  Let  me  focus  your  attention  for  a  moment  on 
Poland.  We  see  a  rise  of  anti-Semitism  there  rear  its  head  in  the 
last  Presidential  election,  and  noted  particularly  that  the  recent 
sermon  by  one  of  the  priests  in  Gdansk  who,  among  other  things, 
claimed  the  Star  of  David  was  inscribed  in  the  swastika  and  the 
hammer  and  sickle. 

Have  we  done  anything  to  express  condemnation  of  this? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  President  Clinton  talked  to  President  Walesa 
directly  about  this  when  they  were  both  in  San  Francisco.  We  have 
had  Ambassador  Ray  take  it  up  every  time  this  incident — every 
time  there  is  any  threat  of  it.  I  was  part  of  the  delegation  at  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  Auschwitz  in  January  where 
I  saw  some  very  disturbing  signs  on  this  issue. 

I  think  part  of  it,  by  the  way,  and  I  am  not  excusing  what  hap- 
pened, Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  think  part  of  it  is  that  the  whole  gen- 
eration of  Poles  grew  up  not  knowing  the  truth  about  their  own 
history.  But  we  have  to  work  on  this.  It  is  a  major  issue. 

On  the  restitution  issue  for  Jewish  property,  I  asked  Ambassador 
Eizenstat,  our  Ambassador  at  the  European  Union,  to  undertake  a 
special  mission  to  Central  Europe  on  the  Jewish  restitution  issue. 
He  has  done  that.  He  is  working  closely  with  Israel  Singer  and  oth- 
ers, and  significant  progress  has  been  made,  and  we  will  be  happy 
to  send  you  a  letter  for  the  record  on  that  if  it  would  be  useful. 

Chairman  Gilman.  It  could  be  very  useful.  We  welcome  it,  and 
without  objection,  we  will  make  it  a  part  of  the  record  at  this  point 
in  the  record. 

[The  letter  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  What  I  will  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  I  will  ask  Am- 
bassador Eizenstat  to  send  a  direct  communication  to  you  on  this 
issue. 

Chairman  Gilman.  We  will  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  So  that  it  does  not  even  go  through 
intermediaries.  It  is  a  very  important  event.  It  has  had  no  public 
attention.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  discussed  it  publicly,  and 
it  might  be  useful  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  record. 

Chairman  GlLMAN.  I  have  just  two  other  issues. 

What  it  the  status  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  Romania?  What 
is  the  State  Department's  view  of  the  new  law  on  education  in  Ro- 
mania? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  Very  disturbed  about  anything  which  would 
hurt  the  rights  of  the  minorities,  the  minorities,  plural,  in  Roma- 
nia. This  law,  I  have  a  long  statement  here  which  I  can  give  you 
on  what  it  contains.  But  it  does  not  appear  at  this  point  that  the 
law  itself  as  written  violates  international  standards.  However,  if 
as  implemented  it  becomes  a  repressive  issue,  we  would  have  a  big 
problem. 

I  would  like  this  issue  to  be  viewed  within  the  context  of  a  major 
American  effort  to  get  Hungary  and  Romania  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  the  treaty  which  would  protect  the  rights  of  the  minori- 
ties. 

Chairman  Gilman.  Just  shifting  once  again  to  Ireland,  Northern 
Ireland,   do  you  really  believe   tnat  there  has  been   some   solid 
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progress  as  we  approach  the  1-year  anniversary  of  the  cease-fire, 
and  have  yet  to  have  the  critical  all  party  inclusive  talks? 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  We  are  way  ahead  of  where  we  were  a  year  ago, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  we  recognize,  as  discussed  earlier  in  this  hear- 
ing, that  things  slowed  down  recently.  On  the  other  hand,  Minister 
Mayhew  and  Mr.  Adams  have  met  twice  recently,  and  I  assure  you 
we  keep  this  issue  front  and  center,  and  I  believe  the  President's 
trip,  which  is  only  a  few  months  away,  in  late  November,  will  not 
only  be  a  celebration;  it  will  be  a  major  impetus  for  further 
progress. 

Chairman  GlLMAN.  We  hope  that  is  an  accurate  analysis. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  We  also,  as  mentioned  earlier,  we  also  are  in- 
terested in  this  new  idea  about  an  international  commission  decom- 
missioning. We  recognize  the  criticality  of  that. 

Chairman  GlLMAN.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  will  be  submitting  addi- 
tional questions  in  writing  for  response  by  you  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment. The  committee  would  request  an  early  response  so  that  those 
questions  could  be  included 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  We  would  be  happy  to  do  that. 

Chairman  GlLMAN.  Again,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  your  time, 
your  patience,  and  for  Being  with  us  once  again.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Holbrooke.  My  pleasure,  sir. 

Chairman  GlLMAN.  The  committee  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:30  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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STATEMENT  OF 

RADM  W.H.  WRIGHT,  IV 

ASSISTANT  DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS 
(PLANS,  POLICY  &  OPERATIONS) 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  committee  on  the  subject  of 
our  legislative  proposal  now  with  this  committee  to  transfer  several 
PERRY  class  frigates.  This  morning  I  will  address  the  proposed  transfer 
to  Turkey.  At  a  later  time  we  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  address 
the  balance  of  our  legislative  proposal. 

We  have  proposed  transferring  three  ships  to  Turkey.  One  has  already 
been  decommissioned  and  placed  in  a  condition  we  call  safe  stowage; 
we  must  either  begin  reactivation  or  initiate  the  costly  full  layup  of  that  ship 
no  later  than  September  1995.  The  other  two  ships  will  be 
decommissioned  in  1996. 

Assistant  Secretary  Holbrooke  has  addressed  Turkish  progress  in 
democratization  and  human  rights  reforms.  Permit  me  to  address  the 
Turkish  requirement  for  these  ships  and  the  military  and  economic  benefit 
to  the  United  States  of  the  proposed  transfers. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  puts  it,  Turkey  finds  itself  in  a 
rough  neighborhood  and  occupies  the  new  front-line  in  the  post-Cold  War 
era.  The  Strategic  value  to  the  United  States  of  having  a  staunch  and 
steadfast  ally  situated  in  a  critical  strategic  location  in  the  flanks  and  the 
Middle  East  cannot  be  overstated.    Much  of  this  rough  neighborhood  is 
tended  by  three  major  bodies  of  water,  the  Aegean,  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea.  During  the  Cold  War,  we  became 
accustomed  to  thinking  of  the  Turkish  Navy  as  the  cork  capable  of  bottling 
up  the  Soviet  Fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  and  keeping  it  from  threatening 
NATO's  Southern  Flank.  If  anything,  the  region  has  become  less  stable 
and  rather  than  just  a  threat  from  the  north,  Turkey  sees  herself 
surrounded  by  new  republics  with  uncertain  futures  and  aggressive 
Islamic  states  struggling  to  rebuild  military  influence. 

After  years  of  taking  a  back  burner  to  modernization  of  ground  and  air 
forces,  Turkey  now  seeks  to  modernize  their  naval  capability.  The 
extensive  Turkish  coastline  comprised  of  four  separate  seas  makes 
having  modern  naval  ships  with  state  of  the  art  systems  a  necessity 
commensurate  with  their  vital  role  in  the  region.  Turkey's  importance  to 
current  and  future  coalition  operations  is  possible  only  if  Turkey  has  a 
capable  naval  force. 

Wll  this  naval  capability  be  used  in  support  of  US  interests?  Absolutely. 
Turkey  has  a  long  history  of  active  support  for  US  Security  interests  which 
promote  our  policy  objectives  in  the  region.  For  example,  during 
Operations  Desert  Storm  and  Desert  Shield,  Turkey  allowed  almost  2,700 
airstrikes  to  be  flown  from  her  soil  against  Iraq.  The  Turkish  society 
continues  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  their  support  of  the  coalition  during  the 
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Gulf  War.  Iraq  prior  to  the  war  was  Turkey's  second  largest  trading 
partner;  this  is  no  longer  so,  due  to  the  closure  of  the  Turkish-Iraqi  oil 
pipeline  and  Turkey's  continuing  support  of  sanctions  against  Iraq. 
Without  the  support  of  over  23,000  sorties  flown  from  Turkish  soil,  our 
humanitarian  operations  in  PROVIDE  COMFORT  would  have  long  since 
been  terminated  and  Saddam  Hussein  would  have  subjugated  the  Kurds 
of  Northern  Iraq.  And  today,  Turkey  maintains  a  continuous  naval 
presence  in  support  of  SHARP  GUARD  in  the  Adriatic  in  addition  to  their 
1500  troops  in  UNPROFOR  in  Bosnia  and  F-16s  in  Italy  as  part  of  DENY 
FLIGHT. 

Turkey  remains  a  key  NATO  ally  and  her  continued  participation  in  NATO 
as  a  strong  ally  of  the  United  States  remains,  in  General  Shalikashvili's 
words,  "...vitally  important  as  the  new  security  arrangements  evolve  in 
Europe."    This  cannot  be  achieved  without  capable  naval  forces. 

Economically,  Turkey  was  proposed  to  receive  some  of  the  available 
FFG  7s  as  an  inducement  to  pursue  American  ships  for  their  navy.  Over 
the  past  four  years  over  $200  million  have  been  invested  in  U.S.-produced 
systems  for  ships  being  built  in  German  shipyards.  Discussions  have 
already  begun  with  several  American  shipyards  about  new-production 
combatants  and  financing  issues.  In  the  near  term,  the  transfer  of  the 
FFG  7s  to  Turkey  will  return  to  the  United  States  an  estimated  $136 
million,  including  expenses  associated  with  transfer.  Turkey  has  already 
invested  $5.1  million  in  training  and  technical  assistance  requirements  in 
anticipation  of  these  transfers.  While  Turkey  was  cautioned  that  the 
transfers  were  subject  to  Congressional  approval,  the  training  lead  time 
made  it  essential  that  they  initiate  training  early  to  meet  the  ship 
availability  dates.  Significant  delay  in  approval  will  impact  Turkey's  crew 
training,  with  attendant  cost  to  Turkey,  and  could  have  a  negative  impact 
on  further  ship  construction  negotiations. 

A  decision  to  delay  or  deny  the  frigate  transfers,  coming  immediately  after 
a  major  step  forward  in  democratization  efforts  and  Turkey's  continuing 
support  for  Operation  Provide  Comfort  and  NATO  efforts  in  Bosnia,  may 
be  misunderstood  in  Turkey.  Such  a  decision  could  very  well  make 
further  steps  toward  democratization  and  human  rights  reform  more 
difficult  and  cast  doubt  on  U.S.  resolve  in  supporting  Turkey's  ability  to 
carry  out  their  NATO  commitments. 

We  believe  that  to  promote  a  settlement  in  southeast  Turkey,  our  best 
course  is  to  continue  energetically  to  promote  democratization,  while 
continuing  to  support  Turkey's  legitimate  struggle  against  terrorism. 
Continued  arms  transfers  to  Turkey  provide  a  solid  basis  for  maintaining 
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U.S.  influence  over  Turkish  policies.  Refusal  to  carry  out  the  transfers 
may  send  a  contrary  signal. 

I  should  also  note  that  Greece  was  originally  offered  one  of  these  FFG  7 
ships.  All  the  FFG  7s  available  for  foreign  transfer  are  configured  to  take 
the  smaller  SH-2  helicopter.  Greece  is  requesting  instead  a  frigate  with  a 
configuration  that  would  accept  their  S-70  helicopter  (SH-60 
configuration).  All  FFG  7s  of  that  configuration  are  still  required  for  U.S. 
Navy  operations. 

I  have  with  me  today  an  outline  of  the  economic  benefits  associated  with 
this  transfer  and  would  like  to  request  that  it  be  included  in  the  record. 
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ECONOMIC  BENEFITS  OF  APPROVAL  OF 

FFG  7  TRANSFERS  FOR  TURKEY 

(millions  of  dollars) 

SAVINGS: 

Inactivation  costs  NOT  expended: 
Two  hot  ships  $2  million  each     $ 

One  final  deactivation  completion    $1  million 
Total  inactivation  costs  saved: 

Storage  costs: 

Three  ships  $100  thousand 

annually  per  ship 
TOTAL  SAVINGS: 

ESTIMATED  REVENUE: 

Transfer  expenses: 

Transfer  (pierside  costs  in  the  U.S.) 

Training 

Ammunition 

Technical  Support 

Ship  Spares 

Shore  Spares 

Total  Estimated  Transfer  Revenue  (for  three  ships): 


0.3 


7 

3.5 

65 

30.6 

10 

15 


5.3 


TOTAL  ESTIMATED  NEAR  TERM  ECONOMIC  BENEFIT  (millions):$ 


131.1 
136.4 


PROJECTED  ANNUAL  OUTYEAR  REVENUES  (millions):  .  $ 

Potential  helicopter  acquisition  program  (millions):  $ 


22.5 
200 
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ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  DEFERRING  APPROVAL  OF 

FFG  7  TRANSFERS  FOR  TURKEY 

(millions  of  dollars) 


U.S.  COSTS: 


Inactivation  costs  expended: 
One  final  deactivation  completion 
Total  inactivation  costs: 


$1  million 


Storage  costs: 

One  ship  $100  thousand 

annually  per  ship 
TOTAL  U.S.  EXPENDITURES: 


0.1 


1.1 


TURKISH  SUNK  COSTS: 


Training  3 

Technical  Assistance 
Total : 

TOTAL  NEAR  TERM  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  (millions): 


3.5 
A3. 


5.1 
6.2 
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ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  DISAPPROVAL  OF 

FFG  7  TRANSFERS  FOR  TURKEY 

(millions  of  dollars) 

U.S.  COSTS: 

Inactivation  costs  expended: 

Two  full  deactivations    .       $2  million  each  $  4 

One  final  deactivation  completion     $1  million  1 

Total  inactivation  costs:        $  5 

Storage  costs: 

Three  ships  $100  thousand  0.3 

annually  per  ship  

TOTAL  U.S.  COSTS:  $  5.3 

TURKISH  COSTS: 

Training  3.5 

Technical  Support  1.6 

Total  Transfer  Revenue  (for  three  ships):  5.1 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  (millions):  $  10.4 

NEW  PROCUREMENT  OPPORTUNITY  COSTS  (millions):  $  66 

Plus  the  potential  loss  of  new  ship  production  and  helicopter  acquistion 
programs. 
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William  H.  Wright,  IV 
Rear  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy 


A  native  of  Denver,  Colorado,  Rear  Admiral  Wright  graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  June  1 964.  His 
first  Assignment  was  aboard  USS  COCHRANE  (DDG  21 )  followed  by  a  tour  as  Operations  Officer  in  USS  ARNOLD  J.  IS- 
BELL  (DD  869).  k)  August  1969,  he  assumed  command  of  USS  WOODPECKER  (MSC  209).  homeported  in  Sasebo,  Ja- 
pan. Following  Naval  Postgraduate  School  and  a  Master's  Degree  in  Operations  Research,  he  served  as  Aide  and  Flag 
Secretary  to  Commander,  Carrier  Group  FIVE.  This  led  to  an  Executive  Officer  tour  on  USS  ALBERT  DAVID  (FF 1050). 
In  June  1 976,  Rear  Admiral  Wright  was  assigned  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  where  he  served  as  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  to  the  U.S.  SALT  Delegation  in  Geneva.  This  tour  was  followed  by  a  two  year  tour  with  the  International 
Negotiations  Branch  on  the  Navy  Staff  in  Washington,  DC. 

Rear  Admiral  Wright  served  as  the  commissioning  commanding  officer  of  USS  ANTRIM  (FFG  20).  After  attending  the 
post  command  course  at  the  naval  war  college,  he  Joined  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC)  Staff  as  Director  of  Defense 
Programs.  Following  this  two  year  tour  he  served  as  Commanding  Officer,  U.S.  Naval  Station,  Subic  Bay  and  as  Com- 
mander, Destroyer  Squadron  TWENTY,  homeported  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina 

In  August  1 990,  Rear  Admiral  Wright  was  selected  as  a  CNO  Fellow  with  the  Strategic  Studies  Group  (SSG).  Following 
his  tour  with  the  SSG,  he  was  assigned  to  the  OPNAV  Staff  as  Director,  Operations,  Plans  and  Politico-Military  Affairs  Di- 
vision from  August  1 991  until  June  1 993.  In  August  1 993,  Rear  Admiral  Wright  assumed  duties  as  Commander,  Cruiser 
Destroyer  Group  TWELVE,  commanding  the  Saratoga  Battle  Group  on  a  Mediterranean  deployment  followed  by  com- 
mand of  the  WASP  Amphibious  Task  Force  during  the  intervention  in  Cap  Haitien,  Haiti  in  September  1 994.  He  assumed 
duties  as  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Plans,  Policy  and  Operations)  (N3/N5B)  in  April  1 995. 

Rear  Admiral  Wright's  awards  include  the  Defense  Superior  Service  Medal,  Legion  of  Merit  (three  gold  stars),  Meritorious 
Service  Medal  (one  gold  star),  Navy  Commendation  Medal,  Combat  Action  Ribbon  and  the  Presidential  Service  Badge. 

Rear  Admiral  Wright  is  married  to  the  former  Jeannie  Fulton  of  Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  They  have  three  adult  children  Kim- 
berly,  Wende,  and  William. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  C.  HOLBROOKE 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
FOR  EUROPEAN  AND  CANADIAN  AFFAIRS 

before  the 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

July  28,  1995 


Mr.  Chairman,   I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  a 
broad  overview  of  this  Administration's  European  policy. 

We  meet  at  a  time  of  crisis  in  Europe.  It  is  a  defining 
period  for  the  Alliance.  The  entire  world  is  watching  to  see  if 
the  West  will  answer  the  Bosnian  Serbs'  outrageous  behavior. 

Working  with  our  NATO  Allies,  the  United  States  has 
embarked  on  a  stronger  and  firmer  approach  to  preserving  the  UN 
mission  in  Bosnia.  In  London  last  week  the  international 
community  agreed  on  a  forceful  response  to  Bosnian  Serb 
aggression.  New  command  and  control  arrangements  agreed  to  in 
Brussels  this  week,  which  I  will  outline  later  in  this 
statement,  combined  with  British  and  French  decisiveness  in 
using  their  Rapid  Reaction  Forces  to  secure  routes  into 
Sarajevo,  are  vivid  examples  of  our  heightened  resolve. 

The  tragic  war  in  Bosnia  further  underscores  the  urgent 
need  for  the  United  States  to  work  with  our  European  partners 
to  build  a  new  comprehensive  structure  of  relationships  to 
prevent  and  resolve  conflict  on  the  continent.  The  President's 
comprehensive  strategy  to  create  a  new  interlocking  security 
architecture  builds  on  the  success  and  enduring  value  of  the 
core  institutions  of  the  West,  and  is  based  upon  enlargement, 
integration,  and  inclusion.  It  has  six  cornerstones: 

Adapting  the  NATO  Alliance  —  which  includes  internal 
reforms,  enhancement  of  the  Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP)  and 
gradual,  deliberate  and  transparent  enlargement  of  NATO; 

Integrating  Russia  and  the  New  Independent  States  into 
Europe's  broad  security  and  economic  architecture,  including 
developing  an  enhanced  NATO-Russia  relationship; 

Strengthening  the  OSCE; 

Encouraging  central  and  east  European  states  to  resolve 
subregional  tensions  and  consolidate  democracy  and  market 
reforms; 

Supporting  European  integration,  EU  enlargement,  and 
U.S.-EU  relations  through  new  transatlantic  initiatives; 

And  engaging  the  Congress  and  the  American  people  in  a 
broad,  bipartisan  effort  to  ensure  America's  continuing  role  as 
a  European  power. 
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Each  of  these  elements  is  critical  to  our  overall  success.  And 
in  recent  weeks  and  months  we  have  made  a  good  deal  of  progress 
on  each  front. 

ADAPTING  NATO 

NATO  is  the  central  security  pillar  of  the  new 
architecture.  NATO  has  always  been  more  than  a  transitory 
response  to  a  temporary  threat.  It  remains  the  anchor  of 
American  engagement  in  Europe  and  the  linchpin  of  transatlantic 
security.  NATO  does  not  seek  to  isolate  any  country,  nor  to  see 
a  new  division  of  the  Continent.  Its  objective  is  to  help 
create  a  free,  stable  and  undivided  continent.  This  process 
began  over  five  years  ago  and  has  been  guided  by  a  series  of 
landmark  NATO  summit  decisions.   These  summits  --  London  1990, 
Rome  1991  and  Brussels  1994  —  provided  the  foundation  for 
NATO's  current  efforts  to  transform  itself  and  extend  security 
throughout  Europe. 

NATO's  adaptation  has  included:   a  new  strategic  concept; 
reorganizing  and  downsizing  NATO's  forces;  and  forging  ties 
with  former  adversaries  through  the  North  Atlantic  Cooperation 
Council  (NACC)  and  the  PFP.   This  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a 
change  in  NATO's  essential  role.   NATO  remains  at  its  core  an 
alliance  of  established  democracies  that  share  common  values 
and  common  vital  interests.   The  Allies  remain  committed  to 
peace  and  prepared  to  defend  one  another.   At  the  same  time,  we 
have  extended  the  hand  of  friendship  across  old  dividing  lines, 
and  thereby  contributed  to  the  healing  of  old  divisions.  The 
NACC,  established  in  1991,  has  developed  into  an  important 
political  forum  for  exchanging  information  on  security  issues 
of  common  interest  between  NATO  and  these  countries.  The  PFP, 
discussed  below,  is  taking  the  process  further. 

NATO  enlargement  plays  an  essential  role  in  building  a 
free  and  undivided  Europe.  In  1994,  NATO  heads  of  state  and 
government  decided  that  in  order  to  help  extend  security  and 
stability  to  the  emerging  new  democracies  to  the  east,  the 
Alliance  should  eventually  enlarge.  They  also  recognize  that 
expanding  NATO  membership  will  help  to  underpin  democracy  and 
market  reform  in  these  countries  just  as  the  founding  of  the 
Alliance  helped  to  foster  democracy  in  the  late  1940 's  and 
early  1950's  in  western  Europe. 

NATO  enlargement  will  be  gradual  and  transparent.  NATO  is 
currently  prepareing  a  detailed  study  which  sets  out  both  the 
rationale  and  process  for  enlarging  the  new,  post-Cold  War 
NATO.  Later,  in  the  months  prior  to  the  December  1995 
ministerial  meeting,  NATO's  conclusions  on  these  two 
issues--the  "why"  and  "how"  of  enlargement — will  be  presented 
to  interested  PFP  members,  first  in  Brussels  and  then  by 
special  NATO  teams  in  PFP  capitals. 

di 

alliance,  these  will  not  be  pre-accession  talks.  They  will 

intended  to  build  understanding  on  the  complicated  issues 
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involved,  to  present  NATO  thinking,  and  to  give  Partners  an 
opportunity  to  offer  their  perspectives  and  concerns.   The 
ministers  will  meet  again  in  Brussels  in  December  and  review 
the  results  of  the  discussions  before  deciding  how  to  proceed. 
No  decisions  on  when  to  identify  potential  new  members  have 
been  taken.  These  critical  questions  will  be  addressed  at  a 
time  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Alliance. 

PFP 

At  the  Brussels  Summit  in  January  1994,  Alliance  leaders 
adopted  a  broad  strategy  of  cooperation  with  all  of  Europe  that 
included  a  series  of  initiatives,  notably  the  Partnership  for 
Peace. 

In  little  more  than  one  year,  the  innovative  PFP  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  European  security  scene.  PFP  has 
expanded  rapidly  and  includes,  at  last  count,  26  partner 
countries  ranging  from  Poland  to  Armenia,  including  Russia. 
Each  Partner  develops,  in  consultation  with  NATO,  an  individual 
program  to  meet  its  own  needs  and  capabilities.  PFP  helps  newly 
democratic  states  restructure  and  establish  democratic  control 
of  their  military  forces,  develop  transparency  in  defense 
planning  and  budgetary  processes,  develop  interoperability  with 
alliance  forces,  better  understand  collective  defense  planning, 
and  learn  new  forms  of  military  doctrine.   It  provides  a 
framework  in  which  NATO  and  individual  partners  can  cooperate 
in  peacekeeping,  humanitarian  assistance,  and  search  and  rescue. 

We  have  already  seen  signs  of  the  significant  effect  PFP 
has  had  on  Partner  nations.  For  example,  many  Partners  are 
organizing  most  if  not  all  of  their  armed  forces  around  NATO 
planning  concepts.  Some  are  submitting  their  Individual 
Partnership  Programs  to  their  parliaments  for  approval  — 
consolidating  legislative  oversight  of  military  policy  for  the 
first  time  ever  in  their  history. 

PFP  also  provides  a  valuable  framework  for  preparing 
interested  partners  to  assume  the  obligations  and  commitments 
of  NATO  membership.   And  for  those  partners  that  do  not  become 
NATO  members  PFP  provides  a  structure  for  increasingly  close 
cooperation  with  NATO — in  itself  an  important  building  block 
for  European  security  —  and  concrete  assurance  that  NATO  is 
concerned  about  the  security  of  all  its  Partners.  The  PFP  will 
be  a  permanent  part  of  the  European  security  scene  even  as  NATO 
enlarges . 

During  the  past  six  months  the  PFP  has  made  notable 
progress,  particularly  by  adding  a  defense  planning  and  review 
process  and  embarking  on  a  robust  program  of  practical 
cooperation  and  joint  exercises  with  Partner  states,  including 
the  first  PFP  exercise  in  the  United  States,  to  be  held  this 
August  at  Fort  Polk,  Louisiana.  The  exercise,  named 
"Cooperative  Nugget,"  will  engage  14  partner  countries  in 
combined  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  relief  tactics  at  the 
company  and  platoon  levels. 

The  United  States  believes  it  is  time  to  take  the 
Partnership  to  the  next  level.  At  the  May  NAC  Ministerial 
Secretary  Christopher  proposed  five  measures  for  strengthening 
the  political  and  military  relationship  between  NATO  and  its 
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partners:  (1)  agreement  on  a  set  of  principles  for  civilian  and 
democratic  control  of  the  military;  (2)  creation  of  a  joint 
defense  planning  and  review  process  committee;  (3)  enabling 
partners  to  play  a  more  active,  substantive  role  in  planning  of 
partnership  exercises  and  other  activities;  (4)  engaging 
partners  more  routinely  in  the  substantive  activities  of  the 
NAC  and  NATO  Senior  Committees;  and  (5)  significantly 
increasing  the  resources  NATO  dedicates  to  the  Partnership.  We 
are  pursuing  this  agenda  with  our  allies  now. 

Integrating  Russia  and  the  NIS 

Another  essential  pillar  of  the  new  security  architecture 
is  a  new  relationship  between  NATO  and  Russia.  If  the  West  is 
to  create  an  enduring  and  stable  security  framework  for  Europe, 
it  must  solve  the  most  enduring  strategic  problem  of  Europe  and 
integrate  the  nations  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  especially 
Russia,  into  a  stable  European  security  system. 

In  May  a  number  of  important  steps  were  taken  in  this 
regard:  First  there  was  Russia's  decision,  announced  during 
President  Clinton's  summit  with  President  Yeltsin,  to  approve 
its  Individual  Partnership  Program  for  PFP  and  also  the 
"Dialogue  and  Cooperation  Beyond  PFP"  documents.  We  now  seek  to 
give  significant  emphasis  to  the  elements  of  the  enhanced 
NATO-Russia  relationship  which  have  already  been  agreed  upon. 
U.S.  objectives  not  only  include  greater  Russian  participation 
in  PFP  but  also  a  range  of  activities  outside  PFP,  such  as 
expanding  consultation;  information  sharing  in  NATO  Committees; 
and  more  contacts  between  the  NATO  International 
Staff /International  Military  Staff  and  the  Russian  Embassy  in 
Brussels.  The  first  brainstorming  session  ever  between  NATO  and 
Russia  about  their  relationship  took  place  on  July  17. 

We  are  interested  in  developing  further  the  NATO/Russia 
relationship.  For  now,  talk  of  special  institutional 
arrangments  or  charters  is  premature.  We  will  approach  these 
guestions  later,  and  want  to  focus  now  on  the  substance,  not 
the  form,  of  a  dynamic  relationship. 

It  is  important  to  ensure  that  the  development  of  the 
NATO-Russia  relationship  proceeds  in  rough  parallel  with  NATO's 
own  evolutionary  development,  including  the  Alliance's  eventual 
enlargement . 

Unfortunately,  Russian  troops  continue  to  engage  in 
fighting  in  Chechnya,  even  as  the  OSCE-sponsored  negotiations 
continue.   We  have  repeatedly  and  at  the  highest  levels  urged 
the  Russian  government  to  treat  these  negotiations  seriously, 
actively  seek  a  political  settlement  with  the  Chechen 
leadership,  and  address  humanitarian  problems.   Our  strategy  of 
engagement  with  the  Russian  government  has  ensured  that  our 
message  has  been  heard,  although  our  advice  has  not  always  been 
followed.   We  will  continue  to  encourage  political 
reconciliation,  and  we  will  most  certainly  maintain  the 
pressure  in  the  search  for  missing  American  citizen  Fred  Cuny. 

As  President  Clinton  noted  last  May  in  Kiev,  an 
independent  and  stable  Ukraine,  secure  within  its 
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internationally-recognized  borders,  is  a  key  factor  for 
stability  and  security  in  Europe.  We  support  integration  of 
Ukraine  into  European  political,  economic  and  security 
structures  to  advance  this  goal.  As  part  of  that  process,  we 
are  working  to  deepen  Ukraine's  engagement  in  PFP  and  to 
develop  the  enhanced  relationship  between  NATO  and  Ukraine 
agreed  upon  by  NATO  Ministers  in  Noordwijk. 

STRENGTHKNTNC;  THE  OSCE 

At  the  Budapest  Summit  last  December,  President  Clinton 
called  on  the  assembled  Heads  of  State  and  Government  to  give 
"a  new  political  impetus"  to  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  and  strengthen  it  with  a  more  clearly 
defined  mission  and  increased  abilities  and  resources.   The 
name  change  to  the  Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation 
(OSCE)  symbolized  the  determination  of  participating  states  to 
exploit  the  full  potential  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.   These 
efforts  include  developing  a  European  security  model  exercise, 
energizing  the  OSCE ' s  focus  on  economic  and  environmental 
affairs,  enhancing  the  OSCE ' s  capabilities  in  regional  crisis 
management,  strengthening  the  OSCE * s  Conflict  Prevention 
Center,  and  giving  additional  resources  to  the  Office  for 
Democratic  Institutions  and  Human  Rights. 

OSCE ' s  application  of  human  rights  standards  to  the 
political,  economic,  and  military  aspects  of  security  gives  it 
a  unique  ability  to  deal  with  the  challenges  of  a  new  era. 
OSCE  will  be  a  primary  instrument  for  early  warning,  preventive 
diplomacy,  and  —  when  necessary  --  crisis  management. 

In  operational  terms,  the  OSCE  broke  new  ground  when,  in 
April,  1995,  it  deployed  an  Assistance  Group  to  sponsor 
negotiations  between  Russia  and  separatist  rebels  in  Chechnya, 
and  to  monitor  the  human  rights  situation  in  the  region  of 
conflict.   In  another  step  in  its  maturation,  the  OSCE  has  been 
actively  planning  for  the  creation  of  a  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  for  possible  deployment  in  Nagorno-Karabakh 
once  a  peace  agreement  is  reached.   An  OSCE  peacekeeping  force 
would  mark  a  qualitative  advance  in  the  structure  of  European 
security  mechanisms.   Meanwhile,  existing  OSCE  missions  in 
Skopje,  Georgia,  Estonia,  Moldova,  Latvia,  Tajikistan,  Sarajevo 
and  Ukraine  are  involved  in  containing  conflicts,  promoting 
human  rights,  developing  political  institutions,  providing 
frameworks  for  political  settlements,  and  monitoring 
cease-fires  and  peacekeeping  forces.   Sanctions  Assistance 
Missions  in  seven  states  help  enforce  sanctions  against  the  FRY 
(Serbia  and  Montenegro) . 

The  Security  Model  exercise  is  of  particular  importance  in 
the  effort  to  expand  OSCE  mechanisms.   This  exercise  provides  a 
forum  within  which  all  European  states  participate  in  a 
dialogue  on  future  security  structures  and  introduce  new 
concepts  for  cooperation.   It  does  not  affect  the  right  of  each 
state  to  choose  or  change  its  security  arrangements,  including 
treaties  of  alliance.   It  does  broaden  the  security  dialogue  to 
include  a  focus  on  human  rights,  economic,  environmental,  and 
cultural  issues,  as  well  as  traditional  military  and  strategic 
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Among  the  more  important  priorities  for  the  OSCE  is  to 
address  the  increasing  urgency  of  economic  issues.   The 
Economic  basket  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  historically  has  had 
the  lowest  profile.   This  low  profile  is  no  longer  acceptable. 
The  Budapest  Summit  underscored  the  need  to  promote 
co-operation  in  economics,  the  economic  reform  process,  and  the 
development  of  market  economies  and  environmentally  sound 
policies.   The  OSCE's  Economic  Forum  is  critical  to  engaging 
member  states  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  turn  this  around. 

The  OSCE's  reliance  on  regional  and  functional  seminars 
covering  these  and  other  wide-ranging  issues,  including 
development  of  a  new  arms  control  framework,  will  make  it  a 
major  player  in  the  emerging  European  security  architecture. 

RESOLVING  SUBREGIONAL  TENSIONS 

Our  efforts  at  building  a  viable  security  architecture  for 
Europe  can  only  succeed  if  democracy  and  market  economies  take 
root  throughout  central  and  eastern  Europe,  and  if  the 
countries  of  this  region  themselves  take  steps  to  defuse 
historical  resentments,  conflicting  ambitions,  and,  most 
dangerous,  unresolved  territorial  or  ethnic  guarrels. 

It  is  important,  in  building  the  new  democracies  of  this 
promising  region,  that  healthy  national  pride  not  turn  into  the 
narrow  nationalism  that  depends  on  creating  hostility  between 
national  groups,  each  with  its  own  view  of  history.  That  route 
leads  directly  to  the  tragedy  of  the  Balkans  today. 

The  possibility  of  true  integration  with  the  West  gives 
every  new  democracy  a  powerful  incentive  to  consolidate  reform 
amd  defuse  unresolved  historical,  territorial  and  ethnic 
disputes . 

Prime  Minister  Horn  of  Hungary  has  formulated  this  reality 
as  well  as  anyone.  "What  do  the  EU  and  NATO  want  from  us?"  he 
asked.  "They  say  very  firmly  that  we  settle  our  relations  with 
our  neighbors.  Simply,  neither  the  EU  nor  NATO  is  willing  to 
admit  states  which  have  contentious  border  problems,  unsettled 
minority  issues,  conflicts  and  the  like." 

On  NATO  membership,  President  Clinton  has  been  clear: 
"Countries  with  repressive  political  systems,  countries  with 
designs  on  their  neighbors,  countries  with  militaries  unchecked 
by  civilian  control  or  with  closed  economic  systems  need  not 
apply." 

The  lessons  of  reconstruction  and  renewal  in  western  Europe 
after  World  War  II  are  egually  clear:  Those  seeking  to  join  a 
broader  security  community  must  contribute  to  their  own 
security.  European  stability  cannot  be  based  solely  on  external 
guarantees;  it  must  be  built  from  within. 

The  agreement  reached  this  spring  between  Bratislava  and 
Budapest  is  a  step  away  from  the  vicious  cycle  of  history,  a 
step  toward  an  integrated  Europe.  Similar  efforts  between  other 
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countries  would  be  welcome.  The  United  States  stands  ready  to 
provide  our  good  offices  as  an  honest  broker  committed  to 
reconciliation  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  individual  human 
rights . 

PROMOTING  EUROPEAN  INTEGRATION 

Since  late  last  year  there  have  been  growing  calls  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  a  reinvigoration  of  the  Euroatlantic 
relationship,  through  a  variety  of  mechanisms. 

On  June  2  in  Madrid,  Secretary  Christopher  reaffirmed  the 
fundamental  significance  of  the  transatlantic  partnership  and 
proposed  that  we  work  with  senior  representatives  of  the  EU  to 
forge  a  common  transatlantic  agenda  for  the  coming  years. 
Specifically,  he  underscored  the  importance  of  the  economic  and 
political  dimensions  as  key  elements  of  our  broad  concept  of 
security  in  Europe,  and  suggested  specific  steps  forward  in 
these  areas. 

In  the  economic  realm,  he  declared  our  "long  term 
objective"  to  be  "the  integration  of  the  economies  of  North 
America  and  Europe,  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  WTO." 
He  called  on  the  U.S.  and  Europeans  to  wrap  up  the  unfinished 
business  of  the  Uruguay  Round  and  proposed  a  series  of 
short-term  initiatives  to  clear  away  hurdles  on  such  issues  as 
investment,  product  testing  and  standards,  information 
technology,  and  open  skies. 

The  Secretary  urged  stronger  cooperation  against 
international  crime,  terrorism,  narcotics  trafficing,  and  the 
spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  their  delivery 
systems.  He  also  urged  more  effective  coordination  of 
humanitarian  and  development  assistance  and  the  advancement  of 
human  rights. 

Finally,  he  urged  that  we  bolster  our  cooperation  on 
regional  issues  such  as  the  Middle  East,  the  Mediterranean, 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  New  Independent  States,  and 
Turkey. 

At  the  June  U.S.-EU  Summit  a  group  of  senior-level 
representatives  were  charged  to  assess  the  progress  of  U.S.-EU 
cooperation  and  to  study  ideas  for  discussion  at  the  next 
U.S.-EU  Summit  this  fall. 

This  week  Secretary  Christopher  met  with  Spanish  Foreign 
Minister  Solana  of  Spain,  which  currently  holds  the  EU 
Presidency,  and  with  EU  Commissioner  Leon  Brittan  to  discuss 
our  initiatives  in  this  area.  U.S.  and  EU  Senior  Level  Group 
representatives  also  met  to  advance  the  process.  We  believe 
that  there  are  practical  areas  for  cooperation  that  could 
develop  broader  objectives  for  the  U.S.-EU  relationship. 
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REGIONAL  CHALLENGES 

Placing  these  policy  cornerstones  squarely  and  firmly  will 
help  us  address  a  number  of  key  challenges  in  Europe,  including 
the  following: 

Bosnia: 

At  last  week's  International  Meeting  on  Bosnia  in  London, 
the  international  community  agreed  on  a  forceful  response  to 
Bosnian  Serb  aggression.  There  were  five  central  elements  to 
the  agreement  in  London: 

First,  there  was  unanimous  reaffirmation  that  UNPROFOR  must 
remain  in  Bosnia  and  that  its  ability  to  fulfill  its  mandate 
must  be  strengthened.  We  are  all  painfully  aware  of  UNPROFOR" s 
shortcomings.  Nevertheless,  we  agree  that  UNPROFOR's  collapse 
in  the  face  of  Bosnian  Serb  aggression  can  only  lead  to  a  far 
greater  humanitarian  tragedy  in  the  Balkans  with  far  reaching 
political  repercussions. 

Second,  Gorazde  will  be  defended.  Bosnian  Serb  leaders  are 
on  notice  that  an  attack  against  Gorazde  will  be  met  by 
substantial  and  decisive  air  power. 

Third,  we  are  taking  steps  to  stabilize  the  situation  in 
Sarajevo.  Its  people  must  be  fed.  Franch  and  British  troops 
from  the  Rapid  Reaction  Force  have  taken  action  to  open  and 
secure  humanitarian  access  routes. 

At  the  same  time,  we  agreed  more  broadly  on  the  need  to 
fulfill  the  UN's  other  mandates,  including  in  the  other 
remaining  safe  areas.  We  are  especially  concerned  by  escalating 
Bosnian  Serb  attacks  in  Bihac. 

Fourth,  we  agreed  on  the  need  to  support  and  increase 
ongoing  efforts  to  address  Bosnia's  humanitarian  crisis,  which 
has  been  greatly  exacerbated  by  the  fighting  in  Srebrenica, 
Zepa,  and  Bihac. 

Fifth,  we  reaffirmed  our  belief  that  the  conflict  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia  can  only  be  resolved  by  a  political 
settlement . 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  NATO  acted  to  implement  significant 
decisions  taken  in  London.  After  intensive  review  by  NATO 
military  authorities,  the  North  Atlantic  Council  approved 
detailed  planning  for  use  of  substantial  NATO  airpower  to  deter 
or  respond  to  Bosnian  Serb  attacks  on  the  UN  safe  area  of 
Gorazde.  These  plans  include  a  broader  range  of  options  for 
commanders,  who  for  the  first  time  will  have  the  ability  to  use 
NATO  airpower  within  a  wide  geographic  area  against  a  variety 
of  targets  which  may  pose  a  threat  to  the  safe  area. 

Of  equal  importance,  NATO  military  authorities  were 
instructed  to  formulate  plans  for  protecting  other  safe  areas, 
particularly  Bihac,  on  the  basis  of  the  new  approach  adopted 
for  Gorazde. 
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These  steps  reflect  unanimous  Allied  endorsement  of  a 
substantial  change  to  the  "dual  key"  previously  in  effect. 
These  new  arrangements  will  ensure  that  the  use  of  airpower  is 
substantial  and  decisive.  They  are  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  the  U.S.  military  and  have  its  endorsement.  The 
Alliance  recognizes  that  there  are  risks  involved  in  use  of 
substantial  airpower,  but  will  not  be  deterred.  In  short,  as 
Secretary  Christopher  has  said,  "there  will  be  no  more 
pinpricks . " 

We  are  further  heartened  by  the  UN  Secretary  General's 
statement  supporting  the  North  Atlantic  Council  decision,  and 
his  agreement  that  an  attack  by  the  Bosnian  Serbs  on  Gorazde 
should  be  met  by  a  firm  and  decisive  response,  including 
through  air  strikes. 

We  welcome  in  particular  the  Secretary  General's  decision 
to  delegate  the  necessary  authority  regarding  use  of  NATO  air 
power  to  his  military  commander  in  the  field,  General  Bernard 
Janvier,  and  the  decision  of  the  Secretary-General's  special 
representative,  Mr.  Yasushi  Akashi,  also  to  delegate  authority 
regarding  close  air  support  --  the  use  of  air  power  to  defend 
UN  personnel  —  to  General  Janvier.  General  Janvier  has  been 
further  authorized  to  delegate  this  second  authority  further  to 
the  UNPFROFOR  force  commander  when  operational  circumstances  so 
require . 

We  have  also  been  active  promoting  the  Bosnian  Federation, 
the  Croat/Bosniac  entity  formed  when  fighting  between  them 
ended  in  March  1994.   The  Federation  is  essential  to  avoiding 
the  partition  of  Bosnia  and  to  maintaining  some  hope  of  seeing 
the  country  develop  as  a  multiethnic  democracy.   It  has  also 
reduced  sharply  humanitarian  needs  in  Central  Bosnia,  where 
UNHCR  saved  several  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  year 
following  signature  of  the  Federation  agreement. 

The  United  States  has  mounted  a  major  effort  to  support  the 
Federation,  including  $20  million  in  SEED  funding,  provision  of 
Roberts  Owen  to  arbitrate  disputes  between  the  Bosniacs  and 
Croats,  two  financial  advisers  provided  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  a  military  advisor  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  who  helps  the  Bosniacs  and  Croats  push  ahead  with 
integration  of  their  armed  forces,  as  provided  for  in  their 
March  1994  agreements.   We  have  also  organized  an  international 
support  group,  called  Friends  of  the  Federation,  which  includes 
both  Western  Europe  and  a  number  of  key  Islamic  countries. 

The  Federation  would  be  unlikely  to  survive  withdrawal  of 
UNPROFOR,  which  has  played  a  critical  role  in  turning  the 
Croat/Bosniac  ceasefire  into  a  more  durable  set  of  Federation 
institutions.   Even  while  it  faced  insurmountable  difficulties 
in  dealing  with  open  hostilities  between  Serbs  and  Bosniacs, 
the  U.N.  did  a  fine  job  in  implementing  the  agreed  peace 
between  Bosniacs  and  Croats.   It  no  longer  needs  as  many  troops 
as  it  once  required,  and  its  civil  affairs  side  needs 
strengthening.   But  UNPROFOR  withdrawal  from  the  Federation 
territory  would  probably  lead  to  increased  frictions  between 
Bosniacs  and  Croats,  more  displacement  of  both  populations  from 
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their  homes,  and  possibly  a  humanitarian  disaster  of  major 
proportions . 

Given  our  efforts  in  all  these  areas,  the  Administration  is 
disappointed  by  the  Senate's  passage  of  the  Dole-Lieberman  bill 
which  would  provide  for  the  unilateral  lifting  of  the  arms 
embargo  against  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

The  President  will  continue  to  make  his  opposition  clear  to 
Congress,  and  he  is  prepared  to  veto  any  legislation  requiring 
unilateral  lift  that  reaches  his  desk. 

Our  Allies  in  UNPROFOR  have  said  that  a  unilateral  U.S. 
action  to  lift  the  arms  embargo  will  result  in  their  withdrawal 
from  UNPROFOR,  leading  to  its  collapse.  In  that  case  the  U.S., 
as  leader  of  NATO,  would  have  an  obligation  to  assist  in  that 
withdrawal,  involving  thousands  of  U.S.  ground  troops  in  Bosnia 
for  an  exceedingly  difficult  mission. 

Moreover,  requiring  the  U.S.  unilaterally  to  violate  a 
binding  UN  Security  Council  resolution  would  undermine  other  UN 
sanctions  regimes,  such  as  Iraq,  that  serve  vital  U.S. 
interests . 

Security  Assistance  for  Central  Europe: 

A  key  new  feature  of  the  President's  FY96  foreign 
assistance  budget  request  is  a  substantial  increase  in  proposed 
military  assistance  for  the  Central  European  states.   This 
proposed  increase  --  encompassing  a  variety  of  carefully 
designed  and  mutually  reinforcing  programs  distributed  over 
more  than  a  dozen  countries  —  reflects  the  very  high  priority 
this  Administration  attaches  to  accelerating  the  integration  of 
Central  Europe  into  Euroatlantic  structures. 

Unfortunately,  the  authorization  and  appropriation  figures 
adopted  by  the  House  would  take  a  serious  toll  on  our  proposed 
programs  for  Central  Europe.   For  example,  the  House  has 
adopted  an  appropriations  bill  that  would  provide  only  about 
$87  million  in  worldwide  discretionary,  grant  Foreign  Military 
Financing  (FMF)  in  FY  1996.   Our  FMF  requests  for  central 
Europe  alone  —  including  the  President's  Warsaw  Initiative  — 
total  $78  million.   Given  our  other  global  priorities  there  is 
virtually  no  likelihood  that  we  will  be  able  to  salvage  our 
proposed  Central  European  programs  intact.   Likewise,  the 
House's  adopted  level  of  appropriations  for  Voluntary 
Peacekeeping  ($68  million)  would  probably  eliminate  a  proposed 
new  program  designed  to  encourage  expanded  Central  European 
participation  in  international  peacekeeping  activities 
alongside  NATO  units. 

With  strong  U.S.  support,  NATO  is  moving  steadily  ahead  in 
preparing  for  its  eventual  enlargement.   As  this  process 
continues,  it  will  be  critical  that  we,  and  our  Allies,  have 
the  resources  available  to  advance  key  U.S.  and  Alliance  goals 
—  such  as  improving  Central  European  military  compatibility 
with  the  U.S.  and  NATO,  facilitating  broader  military 
cooperation  through  PFP,  and  encouraging  the  ongoing  reform  of 
defense  establishments.   The  modest  programs  we  have  proposed 
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would  directly  support  these  goals  —  a  small  investment  toward 
the  consolidation  of  a  united,  stable,  and  secure  Europe. 

Despite  these  severe  budgetary  constraints,  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  that  we  will  meet  the  President's  commitment  of  $10 
million  toward  the  Baltic  Battalion  in  FY95.  To  date,  we've 
sent  equipment  worth  approximately  $5.9  million  to  the 
battalion.  We've  identified  the  remaining  $4.1  million  in 
Peacekeeping  Operations  funds  and  will  be  obligating  them 
shortly  to  ensure  that  the  necessary  equipment  reaches  the 
battalion  on  time. 

Political  and  Economic  Assistance: 

Our  efforts  at  building  a  viable  security  architecture  for 
Europe  can  only  succeed  if  democracy  and  market  economies  take 
root  throughout  Central  Europe.   Reform  in  this  region  is  as 
important  to  U.S.  interests  now  as  when  the  SEED  Act  was  passed 
in  1989.  SEED  assistance  remains  critical,  but  we  are  facing 
serious  funding  constraints. 

The  United  States  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  providing 
transition  assistance  to  the  countries  of  Central  Europe  —  to 
support  their  democratic  transformations  and  help  them  prepare 
for  integration  into  western  institutions.  If  one  includes 
debt  relief,  food  aid,  and  trade  and  investment  programs  (OPIC 
&  Exlm) ,  total  U.S.  assistance  to  Central  Europe  has  been  over 
$10  billion  since  1989.  Our  assistance  is  a  very  visible  vote 
of  confidence  for  the  historic  changes  taking  place. 

While  the  hard  work  of  the  transition  is  being  done  by  the 
people  and  governments  of  Central  Europe,  we  are  committed  to 
helping  where  we  can  —  with  technical  advice,  training  and 
investment  capital.   For  example: 

The  Polish-American  Enterprise  Fund  (PAEF)  has  promoted  the 
growth  of  small  and  medium  sized  private  companies  in 
Poland  by  investing  almost  $200  million  in  3,000  businesses 
that  employ  a  total  of  61,000  people.   The  PAEF  has  created 
the  first  Mortgage  Bank  in  Poland; 

Our  transactions  assistance  to  the  Czech  privatization 
program  resulted  in  120  strategic  foreign  investments  worth 
over  $2  billion  to  the  Czech  republic; 

The  U.S.  Government  funded  Orava  project  in  Slovakia  has 
introduced  new  curricula  on  pluralistic  democracy  to  Slovak 
primary  and  secondary  school  classrooms. 

In  Romania,  our  assistance  has  helped  the  National 
Federation  of  Mayors  become  an  effective  voice  for  bringing 
local  concerns  to  the  attention  of  the  National  Government; 

In  Bulgaria,  U.S.  advisors  have  worked  in  22  communities, 
helping  to  privatize  state-owned  real  estate  and  small 
businesses  through  an  innovative  auction  system. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  a  very  large  program.   We 
provide  training  in  areas  such  as  election  organization, 
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municipal  administration,  democratic  media  and  judicial 
procedure  to  help  solidify  democratic  practices.   Our  technical 
assistance  in  reforming  the  financial  sector,  privatizing  state 
owned  enterprises  and  rewriting  commercial  codes  has  helped 
create  the  environment  for  private  sector  growth.   Our  support 
in  the  areas  of  housing,  environmental  clean-up  and  health  care 
has  helped  to  mitigate  some  of  the  social  costs  of  the 
transition. 

By  assisting  these  countries  during  their  transition  from 
communism  to  democratic,  market  economies  we  can  dramatically 
strengthen  the  stability  and  security  of  Europe,  and  help 
transform  former  enemies  into  future  allies  and  trading 
partners . 

For  FY96,  the  Administration  has  requested  $480  million  for 
the  SEED  program  for  transition  assistance  to  Central  Europe 
and  the  Baltics.   The  current  level  in  the  FY96  House 
Authorization  bill  is  $325  million.   Such  a  large  reduction  in 
the  SEED  program  would: 

hinder  our  ability  to  help  central  European  countries 
prepare  for  the  enlargement  of  NATO  and  the  European 
Union; 

limit  our  policy  influence  at  a  crucial  time  in  the 
political  and  economic  development  of  this  important 
region; 

lessen  our  perceived  support  for  reform  in  Central 
Europe; 

reduce  our  ability  to  respond  to  the  humanitarian 
tragedy  in  Bosnia. 

Specifically,  the  proposed  reduction  would: 

Shrink  our  core  programs  in  larger  countries  such  as 
Poland,  Romania  and  Bulgaria,  since  reductions  in 
smaller  programs  would  not  yield  the  required  savings; 

Curtail  planned  expansion  of  law  enforcement  programs 
which  will  focus  on  the  detection  and  prosecution  of 
corruption,  white  collar  and  organized  crime; 

Limit  support  for  independent  media; 

Eliminate  the  rehabilitation  fund  for  Bosnia  which 
could  be  critical  to  peace  initiatives; 

Radically  contract  the  South  Balkan  Development 
Initiative  to  support  the  development  of 
transportation  and  communication  links  among  countries 
in  this  volatile  region; 
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Undercut  U.S.  business  interests  in  the  region  by 
hindering  our  assistance  efforts  in  tax  reform,  trade 
liberalization,  capital  markets  development  and 
privatization. 

Southeastern  Europe: 

The  southern  Balkans  and  Aegean  are  increasingly  important 
to  Western  and  U.S.  interests  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 
Conflict  or  instability  in  these  regions  can  impact  directly  on 
the  stability  of  central  Europe,  and  tensions  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  can  weaken  the  ability  of  NATO  to  provide  a 
foundation  for  the  expansion  of  European  institutions. 

Greece  has  been  an  ally  of  the  U.S.  since  1918,  and  there 
are  vibrant  and  deep  personal  and  philosophical  ties  between 
our  two  nations.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  put  Greece  in  a 
difficult  position  as  old  ethnic  rivalries  have  flared  up  all 
around  its  borders.  Greece  would  be  among  the  first  to  suffer 
from  any  expansion  of  the  conflict  in  Bosnia.  These  changes, 
however,  also  offer  opportunity. 

With  its  ancient  democratic  traditions,  its  entrepreneurial 
dynamism  and  its  extensive  international  ties,  Greece  should  be 
a  force  for  peace,  democracy,  and  economic  development  in  the 
region.   As  the  one  country  in  the  region  that  is  a  member  of 
both  NATO  and  the  European  Union,  Greece  can  offer  assistance 
in  the  political  and  economic  development  of  the  emerging 
nations  that  are  her  neighbors.   Prime  Minister  Papandreou  has 
consistently  indicated  his  desire  to  work  closely  with  the 
United  States  to  foster  this  development  and  bring  stability 
and  prosperity  to  the  region. 

The  private  sector  in  Greece  is  dynamic  and  imaginative. 
It  is  actively  investing  in  Bulgaria,  Romania  and  Albania, 
providing  desperately  needed  capital  to  the  developing 
economies  of  those  nations.   Greek  investors  have  expressed 
interest  in  working  with  our  Enterprise  Funds  in  the  Balkans  to 
further  regional  economic  development.   Both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  in  Greece  want  to  work  with  U.S.  companies  to 
set  up  joint  ventures  in  these  countries.   Our  Embassy  in 
Athens  has  been  actively  promoting  regional  trade  and 
investment  opportunities  with  Greek  partners  in  South  Central 
Europe. 

Greece's  disputes  with  some  of  its  neighbors  have  hindered 
its  ability  to  exert  leadership  in  the  Balkans.   Greece's 
dispute  with  the  Former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia  (FYROM) 
remains  unresolved.   This  is  a  dangerous  situation  and  risks 
further  instability  in  the  region.   The  United  States 
Government,  through  special  envoy  Matthew  Nimetz,  has  actively 
supported  UN  efforts  under  Cyrus  Vance  to  mediate  a  resolution 
to  the  dispute.   We  hope  it  can  soon  be  resolved. 

Turkey  also  is  an  extremely  important  ally.   It  stands  at 
the  crossroads  of  almost  every  issue  of  importance  to  the  U.S. 
on  the  Eurasian  continent  —  including  NATO,  the  Balkans, 
Cyprus,  the  Aegean,  Iraq  Sanctions,  Middle  East  peace,  Russian 
relations  in  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia,  and  transit  routes 
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for  Caspian  oil  and  gas.  In  Turkey,  we  seek  the  further 
development  of  a  democratic,  secular  state  with  a  prosperous 
economy,  a  supportive  approach  to  Western  interests,  and  high 
human  rights  standards.  Our  interests  are  considerable.  Support 
for  Turkey's  territorial  integrity  and  strengthening  our 
overall  relationship  requires  continued  security  assistance  at 
appropriate  levels. 

The  Turkish  government  and  people  have  demonstrated  their 
commitment  to  democratization  and  human  rights  reforms.   On 
July  23,  Turkey's  Grand  National  Assembly  approved,  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  360  to  32,  17  constitutional 
amendments  which  will  enhance  Turkish  democracy  and  broaden 
political  participation.   These  amendments,  among  other  things, 
eliminate  restrictions  on  participation  in  politics  by 
associations,  unions,  groups  and  cooperatives;  grant  civil 
servants  the  right  to  form  unions  and  engage  in  collective 
talks;  lower  the  voting  age  from  20  TO  18,  and  increase  the 
number  of  parliamentarians  from  450  to  550. 

President  Clinton  has  written  to  Prime  Minister  Ciller 
congratulating  her  on  her  leadership  in  gaining  approval  for 
this  package  of  reforms.   I  understand  that  President  Chirac  of 
France  called  Ciller  with  the  same  message.   This  package  of 
reforms  is  part  of  a  broad  effort  to  enhance  Turkey's  democracy 
and  improve  its  human  rights  situation.   When  Turkey's 
parliament  returns  from  its  summer  recess,  the  government  will 
address  the  possibility  of  modifying  Article  8  of  the 
Anti-Terror  Law,  which  in  the  past  has  been  used  to  limit 
freedom  of  expression.   The  United  States  continues  to  support 
these  efforts  at  democratization  and  human  rights  reforms. 

Tensions  between  Greece  and  Turkey  reflect  centuries  of 
distrust  and  hostility.   It  is  essential  to  improve  this 
relationship  and  to  strengthen  Turkey's  political  and  cultural 
commitment  to  the  West.   The  lifting  of  the  Greek  veto  and  the 
consequent  EU  agreement  on  March  6  to  move  forward  on  a  customs 
union  with  Turkey  will  make  a  major  contribution  to  achieving 
these  goals.   We  are  seeking  to  follow  up  on  this  development 
by  encouraging  Turkey  to  seriously  address  the  concerns  of  the 
European  Parliament,  especially  regarding  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Turkey,  which  threaten  its  approval  of  the  customs 
union. 

Cyprus  is  key  to  any  long  term  reduction  in  tensions 
between  these  two  NATO  allies.   Resolution  of  the  long-standing 
dispute  on  the  island  would  impact  positively  on  our  strategic 
and  humanitarian  interests  in  southeastern  Europe.   Tensions 
between  our  two  important  NATO  allies,  Turkey  and  Greece,  could 
be  substantiaLfcr  reduced  with  the  removal  of  Cyprus  as  a 
serious  source^of  friction.   Moving  resolutely  away  from  their 
troubled  past,  the  two  Cypriot  communities  could  begin  to 
realize  the  full  potential  of  their  island  home,  gaining  a  more 
secure,  prosperous  future  for  themselves. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  this  administration  has 
remained  committed  to  and  actively  involved  in  seeking  a 
solution  to  the  Cyprus  problem.   Our  objective  is  to  achieve  a 
bizonal,  bicommunal  federation,  firmly  anchored  in  Europe.   The 
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Administration  firmly  supports  the  EU's  commitment  to  begin 
talks  on  EU  membership  for  Cyprus  after  the  1996  EU 
Intergovernment  Conference.   This  has  introduced  a  new 
incentive  for  both  communities  on  the  island  to  work  more 
effectively  to  resolve  their  differences. 

Reflecting  our  commitment,  in  January,  the  President 
appointed  Richard  Beattie  as  his  presidential  emissary  on 
Cyprus — the  first  in  sixteen  years.   In  May,  Mr.  Beattie 
presided  over  exploratory  talks  in  London  between  Turkish  and 
Greek  Cypriot  representatives  to  find  common  ground  for  serious 
discussion.   In  another  effort  to  consider  all  avenues,  I 
convened  a  meeting  at  the  State  Department  last  week  of  U.S. 
Ambassadors  and  private  individuals  to  review  the  Cyprus 
situation. 

Participants  agreed  that  prospective  European  Union 
accession  for  Cyprus  could  be  an  important  incentive  for  both 
sides  to  reach  an  agreement.   We  are  hopeful  and  will  remain 
engaged  on  Cyprus. 

Ireland: 

Historically,  strife  in  Northern  Ireland  has  been  tragic 
evidence  that  central  and  southeastern  Europe  are  not  the  only 
parts  of  the  region  that  suffer  from  legacies  of  violence  and 
hatred.  The  United  States  actively  supports  efforts  by  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  British  and  Irish 
governments  to  find  a  peaceful  settlement — and  despite  some 
setbacks  there  are  reasons  for  hope. 

The  past  two  weeks  have  seen  solid  progress  by  the  British 
and  Irish  governments  in  moving  forward,  based  on  a  common 
approach,  to  resolve  impediments  to  the  convening  of 
"all-party"  talks  in  Northern  Ireland.   Northern  Ireland 
Secretary  of  State  Sir  Patrick  Mayhew  and  Irish  Foreign 
Minister  Dick  Spring  had  intense  discussions  on  July  24  and  are 
considering  various  proposals  to  resolve  the  decommissioning 
impasse,  move  toward  all-party  talks,  and  resolve  other 
outstanding  issues.   The  establishment  of  an  international 
commission  that  could  look  at  the  modalities  of  decommissioning 
is  one  of  a  number  of  ideas  under  study  by  the  two 
governments.   We  anticipate  a  formal  announcement  of  any  agreed 
proposals  after  they  have  been  thoroughly  fleshed  out  by  both 
governments.   Such  an  announcement  could  come  at  the  next 
Anglo-Irish  Summit  that  Prime  Ministers  Major  and  Bruton  are 
scheduled  to  hold  in  September. 

On  July  23,  Northern  Ireland  Political  Development  Minister 
Michael  Ancram  disclosed  that  Sir  Patrick  Mayhew  and  Mr.  Ancram 
had  met  with  Sinn  Fein  President  Gerry  Adams  ana  Mr.  Martin 
McGuinness  in  Londonderry  on  July  18.  A  subsequent  meeting  was 
held  on  July  27.   There  have  also  been  a  number  of  contacts 
between  Mr.  Ancram  and  Mr.  McGuinness  both  in  person  and  on  the 
telephone  since  the  White  House  Investment  Conference  on  May. 
We  are  encouraged  by  these  continuing  contacts  and  the  high 
level  dialogue  between  British  ministers  and  Sinn  Fein.   Since 
Sinn  Fein  announced  the  end  of  the  "exploratory  stage"  of 
bilateral  talks  with  the  British  government,  continued  contacts 
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with  Sinn  Fein  remain  essential  in  order  to  avoid 
misunderstandings  and  to  move  the  peace  process  forward. 
Bilateral  meetings  between  loyalist  representatives  and  Mr. 
Ancram  also  continue. 

There  were  disturbances  in  Northern  Ireland  earlier  in 
July,  in  which  people  were  injured  and  private  vehicles  and 
public  buses  were  hijacked  and  burned.   Calm  has  returned,  but 
even  with  ostensibly  peaceful  protests  the  potential  for 
violence  remains.   We  call  upon  all  sides  to  reconsider  any 
planned  protests  or  marches.   We  hope  any  protests/marches  that 
do  go  forward  will  be  carefully  monitored  to  ensure  they  remain 
peaceful . 

The  British  government  also  has  transferred  six  more 
republican  prisoners  from  Britain  to  Northern  Ireland  jails. 
This  brings  to  21  the  number  of  prisoners  sent  back  to  Northern 
Ireland  since  July  28,  1994.   Five  of  the  remaining  twenty  nine 
paramilitary  prisoners  from  Ireland  or  Northern  Ireland  in 
British  jails  are  potentially  eligible  for  transfer  to  Northern 
Ireland.   Others  could  be  transferred  to  Irish  prisons  after 
the  Irish  government's  ratification  of  the  European  Convention 
on  the  Transfer  of  Sentenced  Persons  enters  into  force  later 
this  year. 

The  Administration  will  continue  to  support  actively  the 
efforts  of  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  and  the  governments 
of  Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  move  the  peace  process 
forward.   We  remain  in  close  contact  with  both  governments  and 
with  people  representing  the  broad  spectrum  of  political 
views.   On  the  economic  front,  Senator  Mitchell  continues  to 
work  with  many  people  in  Northern  Ireland  and  the  border 
counties  of  Ireland  in  order  to  follow-up  on  and  consolidate 
the  progress  made  at  the  White  House  Conference.   The  economic 
regeneration  of  these  areas  remains  a  high  priority  with  the 
Administration  in  order  to  create  the  jobs  that  will  give  young 
adults  a  stake  in  the  future  prosperity  that  peace  will  bring. 

Finally,  our  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  two 
governments  and  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  to  achieve  a 
comprehensive  settlement  and  a  permanent  peace  is  best 
demonstrated  by  the  President's  announcement  of  a  visit  to 
Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom  later  this  year.   He  is  looking 
forward  to  visiting  a  peaceful  Northern  Ireland  and  will  bring 
a  message  of  support  for  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  who 
have  taken  a  stand  in  favor  of  peace. 

CONCLUSION 

Advancing  our  goals  in  the  above  areas  will  mean  the 
expansion  of  democracy  and  prosperity  and  greater  integration 
of  political,  economic  and  security  institutions.  It  will  take 
some  time  before  the  forms  and  patterns  of  a  new  era  settle 
into  place.  There  are  great  problems.   But  there  are  also  great 
opportunities.  The  U.  S.  will  be  an  active  participant  for  a 
simple  reason—our  self-interest  reguires  it. 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  BY  CONGRESSMAN  TOBY  ROTH 

HEARING  ON  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  EUROPE 

July  28,  1995 


Let  me  join  in  welcoming  Assistant  Secretary  Holbrooke.  Any  overview  of  developments 
in  Europe  must  include  the  crisis  in  Bosnia. 

Two  years  ago,  I  thought  that  Secretary  Christopher  had  enunciated  a  sensible  set  of 
criteria  for  U.S.  military  intervention.  In  April  of  1993,  he  told  this  committee  that  before  the 
U.S.  intervened,  four  conditions  must  be  met:  1)  a  clear  goal,  2)  a  reasonable  chance  of  success, 
3)  support  of  the  American  people  and  4)  an  exit  strategy. 

Here  we  are  two  years  later  and  the  Christopher  Doctrine  is  even  more  relevent  now  than 
before.  By  the  Secretary's  own  criteria,  none  of  the  required  conditions  are  met  in  Bosnia  for 
the  use  of  U.S.  troops  in.  And  the  only  exit  strategy  I've  heard  from  the  Pentagon  is  that  we'll 
run  like  hell  toward  the  Adriatic  and  hope  we  don't  lose  too  many  troops. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  don't  know  why  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  don't  level 
with  the  American  people  and  with  Europe  and  tell  it  like  it  is.  The  best  thing  for  us  to  do  is 
lift  the  embargo  and  give  the  Muslims  a  final  chance  to  defend  themselves.  I  hope  you  will 
address  these  points  in  your  testimony. 
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UNITED   STATES   REPRESENTATIVE 

TO  THE 

EUROPEAN   UNION 

August  8,  1995 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  report  on  my  work  to  date  as 
the  State  Department's  Special  Envoy  on  Property  Claims  in 
Central  Europe.   I  have  had  the  support  of  Secretary  of  State 
Christopher,  the  enthusiastic  involvement  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Richard  Holbrooke,  and  the  resources  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  of  my  Mission  in  Brussels  to  assist  me. 

After  a  good  deal  of  preparation,  which  included  meetings  and 
discussions  with  representatives  of  the  World  Jewish  Congress 
and  the  WJRO  (the  umbrella  group  organized  by  the  State  of 
Israel,  the  World  Jewish  Congress  and  other  prominent 
international  Jewish  organizations,  to  attempt  to  represent 
Jewish  interests  in  Central  Europe  along  with  local  Jewish 
communities),  I  made  my  initial  visit  to  the  region.   While 
originally  focused  on  Jewish  property  claims,  my  mandate  has 
now  been  broadened  to  encourage  the  non-discriminatory 
resolution  of  property  claims,  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  alike. 
This  will  allow  me  to  promote  the  interests  of  all  American 
citizens . 

On  May  15-18,  I  went  to  Hungary  and  Poland.   With  the  energetic 
assistance  of  our  Ambassadors,  Donald  Blinken  in  Hungary  and 
Nicholas  Rey  in  Poland,  I  met  with  senior  representatives  of 
the  governments,  including  State  Secretaries,  presidential  and 
prime  ministerial  advisers,  and,  in  Poland,  the  Foreign 
Minister.   I  also  met  with  a  wide  range  of  Jewish  leaders  in 
each  country. 

The  position  which  I  took  on  behalf  of  the  Clinton 
Administration  was  that  it  is  important  that  these  governments 
resolve  the  problem  of  property  claims,  primarily  although  not 
exclusively,  Jewish  property  claims  involving  both  communal  and 
private  heirless  property,  in  ways  which  are  just,  fair,  and 
non-discriminatory.   I  stressed  that  while  the  U.S.  Government 
did  not  intend  to  become  a  negotiator,  we  felt  that  this  issue 

The  Honorable 

Benjamin  A.  Gilman,  Chairman, 

Committee  on  International  Relations, 
House  of  Representatives. 
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was  the  last  sad,  unfinished  chapter  from  World  War  II  and  the 
Holocaust.   I  stressed  that  we  were  sensitive  to  the  financial 
constraints  on  the  part  of  the  Central  European  governments 
still  struggling  to  reform  their  economies  after  four  years 
of  ruinous  Communist  control.   But  I  emphasized  that  with 
Communist  domination  now  past,  the  new  democracies  had  an 
opportunity  to  rectify,  in  some  way,  the  historic  injustice 
done  to  the  Jewish  citizens  of  their  nations  during  World  War 
II  and  to  their  general  citizenry,  including  some  who  are  now 
U.S.  citizens,  during  the  Communist  era  insofar  as  their 
property  is  concerned.   While  recognizing  the  financial 
constraints  of  the  governments  involved,  any  settlement  must 
meet  the  expectations  of  local  Jewish  communities,  be  credible 
to  international  Jewish  organizations  acting  on  their  behalf, 
and  meet  the  needs  of  other  claimants. 

In  Hungary,  I  was  impressed  by  the  determination  of  the  Horn 
government  to  resolve  the  Jewish  property  claims  matter,  both 
communal  and  private  property.   I  was  told  clearly  that  the 
government  accepted  the  obligations  of  Hungary  under  the  1947 
Paris  Peace  Treaty  and  that  they  recognized  a  Hungarian  fascist 
regime,  not  Nazi  Germany  itself,  had  been  responsible  for  the 
confiscation  of  much  Jewish  property.   I  was  further  told  that 
under  a  March  1993  decision  by  the  Constitutional  Court,  there 
was  a  legal  obligation  to  provide  "fair"  compensation,  but  this 
did  not  have  to  be  full  compensation,  given  the  financial 
constraints  on  the  government.   The  government  officials  said 
they  would  prefer  to  negotiate  a  solution  with  appropriate 
Jewish  representatives,  which  included  all  registered  Jewish 
organizations  in  Hungary,  rather  than  legislate  an  outcome. 

I  found  in  Hungary,  as  in  Poland,  certain  differences  of 
emphasis  between  local  Jewish  leaders  and  the  WJRO 
representatives,  and  in  subsequent  meetings  I  have  tried  to 
facilitate  a  better  understanding  between  them.   I  believe  that 
there  has  been  significant  progress  in  this  respect. 

I  came  away  from  my  visit  with  a  conviction  that  Hungary  could 
serve  as  an  example  for  other  Central  European  settlements, 
although  difficult  negotiations  remained  between  the  Jewish 
community  and  the  government  in  the  months  ahead.   This 
forecast  was  borne  out  by  meetings  which  were  held  in  Budapest 
on  July  17,  1995,  between  WJRO  and  local  Jewish  leaders  (with 
whom  I  had  met  previously)  and  the  Hungary  government's 
Interministerial  Commission  on  Compensation  Issues,  chaired  by 
State  Secretary  of  the  Finance  Ministry  Laszlo  Akar  (with  whom 
T  had  also  met  in  May).  As  a  result  of  the  meeting,  the  two 
sides  agreed  on  a  joint  statement  of  principle  dealing  with 
Jewish  communal  property.   It  was  agreed,  in  the  words  of  the 
joint  statement,  to  "establish  the  proceedings  for  the 
negotiations  to  settle  the  claims  against  the  government  of 
Hungary  on  Jewish  communal  properties  in  conformity  with  the 
Paris  Peace  Treaty  of  1947,  according  to  the  ruling  of  the 
Constitutional  Court  of  March  1993." 
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Two  subcommittees  were  established,  one  to  clarify  the  legal 
and  technical  issues  regarding  further  negotiations,  and  the 
other  to  collect  and  to  double-check  claims  documentation. 
These  will  help  determine  the  appropriate  process  to  identify 
Jewish  communal  property  held  before  the  War  and  to  determine 
the  way  in  which  it  can  now  be  transferred  into  the  hands  of  an 
entity  acceptable  to  the  Government  of  Hungary  and  to  the  WJRO 
and  the  Hungarian  Jewish  community. 

This  outcome  was  seen  as  an  important  breakthrough  by  Israel 
Singer,  Secretary  General  of  the  World  Jewish  Congress  and 
Ambassador  Lavie  of  Israel,  the  chief  negotiator  for  the  WJRO. 

At  the  same  time,  the  issue  of  heirless  private  property 
remains  uncertain  and  subject  to  further  discussion. 

In  Poland,  I  also  found  the  government  receptive  to  dealing 
with  Jewish  communal  property.   There,  I  also  met  with  leading 
members  of  the  Polish  Parliament,  who  will  be  handling  any 
legislation  in  this  area,  and  found  them  open-minded  as  well. 
But  the  problems  in  Poland  are  substantial.   There,  the 
confiscations  of  Jewish  property  occurred  under  Nazi  auspices 
in  which  non-Jewish  as  well  as  Jewish  Poles  suffered.   In 
Hungary,  there  is  a  vibrant  Jewish  community  of  over  80,000, 
with  some  30,000  Holocaust  survivors.   In  Poland,  there  remain 
only  about  10,000  Jews  at  most;  over  three  million  Polish  Jews 
were  slaughtered  during  the  Holocaust,  and  of  those  who 
survived,  most  left  in  either  1947  or  1968.   Moreover,  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  Jewish  population  and  thus  Jewish 
property  in  pre-War  Poland  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  which  after  the  War  was  given  to  the  then  Soviet 
Union,  and  i3  now  part  of  Belarus  and  the  Ukraine.   There  is 
also  a  concern  about  how  any  resolution  of  the  Jewish  property 
claims  will  impact  on  possible  claims  of  those  ethnic  Germans 
who  were  transferred  out  of  Poland  after  World  War  II.   On  top 
of  that,  the  sheer  magnitude  of  potential  claims  is  a  concern 
for  the  Polish  government,  although  in  Hungary  there  was  also  a 
sizable  pre-War  Jewish  population  of  around  800,000. 

Despite  these  problems,  I  was  assured  that  the  Polish 
government  was  intent  on  submitting  to  its  Parliament  a 
communal  property  bill,  which  would  return  Jewish  synagogues, 
cemeteries,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  communal  facilities 
to  the  Jewish  community.   The  Catholic  Church  and  some  other 
religious  denominations  have  already  received  back  communal 
property  under  previous  legislation.   In  many  cases  these 
formerly  Jewish  communal  properties  are  now  income-producing 
properties.   I  was  also  told  that  there  would  be  no  requirement 
that  the  properties  be  put  to  their  prior  use,  a  requirement 
which  would  be  impossible  for  the  decimated  Polish  Jewish 
community. 
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Since  my  visit,  the  Polish  Council  of  Ministers  has  approved 
and  submitted  to  the  Parliament  on  July  18  a  communal  property 
bill.   It  is  hoped  that  it  will  pass  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Our  Embassy  in  Warsaw  is  carefully  monitoring  it.   The  bill 
regulates  relations  between  Jewish  communities  and  the  Polish 
government,  and  includes  provision  for  the  restitution  of 
property  currently  owned  by  local  government  or  the  national 
treasury  to  Jewish  communities.   The  draft  bill:  (a)  will  not 
allow  for  the  restitution  of  property  now  under  private 
ownership;  (b)  does  not  address  transfers  of  communal  property 
to  private  hands  prior  to  the  law's  enactment;  (c)  does  not 
contain  a  prior-use  reguirement;  (d)  does  not  allow  for  a 
special  commission  to  settle  and  dispose  of  claims  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Catholic  Church;  (f)  does  not  allow  for  monetary 
compensation  when  property  cannot  be  returned,  but  may  allow 
for  compensation  in  the  form  of  other  property;  (g)  provides 
applicants  five  years  after  the  law's  enactment  to  identify 
gualifying  property  and  file  a  claim;  (h)  reguires  that  Jewish 
communities  existing  in  former  German  territory  (pre-1945) 
establish  their  continuity  and  ownership  of  gualifying 
property.   The  Polish  Union  of  Jewish  Communities  may  file  a 
property  claim  as  representative  for  Jewish  communities  no 
longer  in  existence. 

Private  property  is  a  much  bigger  problem,  which  impacts  not 
only  on  Jewish  claims  but  on  non-Jewish  claims  as  well,  of 
American  citizens  and  citizens  of  other  countries  outside  of 
Poland.   No  general  private  property  bill  has  been  passed  since 
the  fall  of  Communism.   During  my  trip,  I  was  told  the  bill 
under  preparation  would  only  provide  compensation  for  property 
confiscated  between  1944  to  1962  by  the  Communist  government 
(thereby  eliminating  virtually  all  Jewish  claims,  since 
property  was  confiscated  by  the  Nazis  from  1939-44)  and  would 
be  available  only  for  Polish  citizens  (possibly  thereby 
eliminating  those  who  were  Polish  citizens  during  this  period 
but  are  now  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  other  nations). 
During  my  visit  I  expressed  concerns  about  the  limitations  in 
this  legislation. 

Since  my  visit  to  Poland,  the  government's  reprivatization  bill 
was  approved  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  has  been  sent  to 
the  Polish  Parliament,  where  it  is  currently  in  Committee.   Two 
prior  versions  were  rejected.   It  is  anticipated  that  the 
communal  property  bill  will  be  considered  first  and  separately 
from  the  private  property  bill,  which  is  likely  to  be 
contentious.   The  reprivatization  bill  is  not  likely  to  reach  a 
vote  until  after  the  Polish  presidential  elections  this  fall. 
Under  the  current  governmental  version:   (a)  properties  are 
targeted  which  were  nationalized  illegally  by  the  state  between 
1944-1962;  (b)  claimants  must  be  Polish  citizens,  but  they  do 
not  have  to  currently  reside  in  Poland  and  can  be  dual 
citizens.   Children  of  Polish  citizens  are  considered  Polish 
citizens  under  Polish  law;  (c)  claims  can  only  be  made  for 
so-called  abandoned  property,  mostly  Jewish,  seized  by  the 
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Nazis  during  the  1939-1944  period  and,  if  unclaimed,  later 

nationalized  by  the  Communist  government,  if  the 

nationalization  was  legally  flawed  and  if  the  victim  is  a 
Polish  citizen. 

The  issue  of  private  property  in  general  is  very  difficult  in 
all  of  the  Central  European  countries.   We  are  working  to 
ensure  that  any  bills  dealing  with  the  return  of  private 
property,  heirless  or  otherwise,  be  non-discriminatory  (in 
terms  of  the  nationality  of  claimants  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  confiscation  of  their  property)  and  fair.   But  our  initial 
focus,  like  that  of  the  WJRO,  should  be  on  communal  property. 
Success  here  could  help  build  momentum  for  dealing  with  private 
property  issues. 

There  are  several  imperative  needs  in  terms  of  the  Jewish 
communities  in  these  countries.   A  primary  concern  of  the  WJRO 
is  for  Holocaust  survivors,  now  aging  and  generally  poor. 
There  is  an  urgency  of  dealing  with  communal  property  so  that 
income  generated  from  it  can  be  used  to  make  their  declining 
years  more  bearable.   In  addition,  all  of  the  remaining 
communities  are  seeking  to  rebuild  Jewish  institutions.   These 
too  need  an  injection  of  income  which  could  come  from  the 
return  of  communal  property. 

During  a  trip  to  Washington,  I  briefed  a  member  of  your  staff 
on  June  15  and  met  with  members  of  the  staffs  of  Speaker 
Gingrich  and  Minority  Leader  Gephardt  and  then  with  staff 
members  from  the  offices  of  Chairman  Helms  and  Senator  Biden. 
I  will  be  pleased  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  you  and  your 
staff  and  other  members  of  Congress. 

I  intend  to  go  to  Romania  in  late  August,  and  to  the  Czech 
Republic  and  Slovakia  in  early  September  on  the  property  claims 
matter.   In  early  October  I  plan  to  visit  the  three  Baltic 
countries  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.   I  will  make 
further  trips  to  the  region  as  the  situation  demands. 

There  remain  other  issues  to  explore.   For  example,  you  may  be 
aware  of  moves  made  by  the  Swiss  banking  association  to  help 
trace  lost  bank  accounts,  and  efforts  by  the  heirs  of  Holocaust 
victims  to  recover  funds  they  believe  may  be  held  in  Swiss 
banks.   We  continue  to  support  the  efforts  of  those  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  banking  community  and  the  government,  who 
are  trying  to  help  the  heirs  in  their  searches  for  these 
accounts . 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  good  start  has  been  made,  but  much 
work  remains.   I  believe  that  the  involvement  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  Clinton  Administration  has  helped  stimulate 
interest  in  obtaining  a  fair  and  just  settlement.   At  the  same 
time,  it  is  important  that  the  governments  of  Central  Europe 
not  feel  that  overt  political  pressure  is  being  placed  on  them; 
this  can  have  a  counterproductive  effect.   I  would  urge  the 
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Congress  to  permit  us  to  proceed  with  quiet,  but  firm, 
diplomatic  efforts,  working  with  the  governments  in  question 
and  with  the  local  Jewish  communities  and  the  WJRO.   I  want  to 
assure  you  that  we  have  the  interests  of.  American  citizens  who 
may  have  claims  fully  in  mind. 

Very  truly  yours, 


J&C 


Stuart  E.  Eizenstat 
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QUESTION  FOR  THE  RECORD  SUBMITTED  TO  A/S  HOLBROOKE 

House  Committee  on  International  Relations 

7/28/95 

NUCLEAR  REACTORS  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE: 

Q:   "Mr.  Holbrooke,  it  has  been  reported  in  the  July  23rd  "New 
York  Times"  that  a  confidential  Energy  Department  report  has 

listed  ten  Soviet-designed  nuclear  reactors  six  of  which 

are  in  Eastern  Europe  that  have  an  abnormally  high  risk  of 

failure. 

What  can  be  done  or  is  being  done  by  the  US  and  the 

European  Union  to  persuade  countries  like  Slovakia,  Bulgaria 
and  Lithuania  to  shut  down  these  unsafe  reactors? 

Can  they  be  made  safer  in  the  near  term?" 

A:   In  Eastern  Europe,  the  reactors  which  we  believe  to  be  of 
the  riskiest  design  are  the  2  RBMK-1500  units  at  Ignalina, 
Lithuania,  the  4  WER  440/230  units  at  Kozloduy,  Bulgaria 
and  the  2  WER  440-230  units  at  Bohunice,  Slovakia. 

Since  1991,  the  United  States  has  operated  a  program  of 
bilateral  assistance  aimed  at  reducing  the  near-term  risks 
of  operating  these  units.   That  program  operates  within  the 
framework  created  by  the  Heads  of  State  at  the  1992  Munich 
Summit  of  the  Seven  Most  Industrialized  Nations  (G-7).   At 
that  time,  the  G-7  decided  on  a  special  effort  to  improve 
the  safety  of  the  riskiest  Soviet-designed  nuclear  plants 
within  the  framework  of  a  multilateral  program  of  action 
focused  on  immediate  measures  in  three  areas:  operational 
safety  improvements,  provision  of  equipment  and  technology 
for  near-term  technical  improvements  to  plants,  and 
enhancing  national  regulatory  regimes. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  goals,  the  American  assistance 
effort  has  spent,  since  its  inception,  some  $11.6  million 
in  bilateral  assistance  to  Bulgaria,  Slovakia  and 
Lithuania.   An  additional  $103.2  million  have  been 
allocated  to  projects  to  be  carried  out  in  Bulgaria  and 
Lithuania  by  the  Nuclear  Safety  Account  at  the  European 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (the  Account 
combines  nuclear  safety  resources  from  14  nations);  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  that  Account  is  about  $15  million.   In 
both  recipient  countries,  the  Nuclear  Safety  Account  has 
been  instructed  by  its  donors  to  negotiate  terms  of  closure 
for  the  most  dangerous  reactors  in  return  for  safety 
assistance  on  other  units.   Thus,  the  government  of 
Bulgaria  has  committed  to  closure  of  Kozloduy's  units  1  and 
2  by  the  year  1997  and  the  two  remaining  WER  440/230  units 
by  the  year  1998.   Similar  commitments  bind  the  government 
of  Lithuania.   The  commercial  wing  of  the  EBRD  has  engaged 
Slovakia  in  similar  negotiations  to  close  Bohunice,  but  the 
two  parties  have  so  far  failed  to  reach  closure. 

Nuclear  reactor  safety  is  ultimately  a  national 
responsibility.   What  the  G-7  and  our  bilateral  program  are 
doing  amounts  to  beginning  a  process  and  offering  some 
limited  examples  of  better,  safer  practice  and  technology 
until  these  reactors  can  be  shut  down. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  Richard  C.  Holbrooke 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  28,  1995 


COOPERATION  AMONG  THE  STATES  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE: 

Question 

Mr.  Holbrooke,  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  "Visegrad" 
states  —  Poland,  the  Czech  Republic,  Hungary  and  Slovakia  — 
we  have  seen  a  rudimentary  level  of  cooperation  among  those 
Eastern  European  states  emerging  from  communism.   The 
"Visegrad"  group  of  states  has  cooperated  to  a  certain  degree 
on  the  issue  of  admission  to  the  NATO  Alliance  and  on  trade 
amongst  themselves. 

There  are  also  reports  that  the  three  Baltic  states  are 
coordinating  their  strategies  on  security  and  on  admission  to 
the  European  Union. 

My  question  is:   Do  we  see  any  serious  degree  of 
coordination  and  cooperation  between  countries  like  Romania, 
Bulgaria  and  Ukraine  on  important  issues  such  as  their  approach 
to  NATO  and  EU  membership? 

Answer 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  formal  mechanism  existing  among 
Romania,  Bulgaria,  and  Ukraine  to  promote  their  relations  with 
NATO  and  the  EU. 

However,  Romania,  Bulgaria,  and  Ukraine  belong  to  NATO's 
Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP)  Initiative  and  the  Organization  for 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE) .   Romania  and 
Bulgaria  have  entered  into  Association  Agreements  with  the 
European  Union  (EU),  and  Ukraine  signed  an  agreement  on 
partnership  and  cooperation  with  the  EU  in  June.   We  encourage 
such  multilateral  cooperation. 
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Questions  for  the  Record  submitted  to  Assistant  Secretary 

Richard  Holbrooke 

House  International  Relations  Committee's 

Overview  of  U.S.  Policy  in  Europe 

July  28,  1995 


NATO  Expansion 

Q.   Mr.  Holbrooke,  on  his  recent  visit  to  Poland,  German 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  stated  that  it  is  necessary  to  cooperate 
with  Russia  in  constructing  European  security  and  that  Poland's 
admission  into  the  European  Union  is  interdependent  with  its" 
admission  into  NATO. 

How  does  this  statement  by  Mr.  Kohl  contrast  with  U.S. 
policy? 

A.   Mr.  Kohl's  comments  are  largely  consistent  with  U.S.  and 

NATO  thinking.   We  envision  a  broad  congruence  between  NATO 
and  European  Union  membership,  although  the  precise 
relationship  between  the  timing  of  admission  to  the  two 
bodies  remains  under  discussion  within  NATO.   We  expect  the 
Alliance's  study  on  the  "how"  and  the  "why"  of  admitting 
new  members  to  be  completed  by  the  late  September;  the 
final  version  will  also  address  the  substantive  and 
procedural  overlap  and  relationships  between  NATO  and  EU 
expansion. 

Q.   Does  the  U.S.  Government  share  Mr.  Kohl's  view  on  the 
necessity  of  working  with  Russia  to^construct  a  new  security 
structure  in  Europe? 

A.   Absolutely.   Russia  remains  a  key  player  in  the  European 
security  equation  and  both  the  U.S.  and  NATO  are  committed 
to  working  closely  with  Russia  and  the  other  states  of  the 
former  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  to  ensure 
that  post-Cold  War  Europe  remains  free  and  undivided.   We 
seek  an  enhanced,  meaningful  and  mutually  cooperative 
relationship  with  the  Russians  as  a  central  element  in  the 
new  European  security  structure. 

--  What  is  the  status  of  the  discussions  between  Russia  and 
NATO  on  a  NATO-Russia  security  "understanding"  or  agreement? 

A.   NATO  and  Russia  are  not  discussing  any  "security 

'understanding'  or  agreement"  per  se.   Rather,  the  NATO- 
Russia  relationship  has  been  evolving  and  developing  since 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet 
Union.   Russia  is  a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Cooperation  Council  and  the  Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP), 
both  of  which  seek  to  enhance  the  relationship  between  the 
Alliance  and  the  states  of  the  former  Warsaw  Pact  and 
former  Soviet  Union.   In  addition,  NATO  and  Russia  have 
developed  a  "Beyond  PFP"  consultative  relationship,  which 
provides  for  NATO-plus-Russia  discussions  of  issues  such  as 
nuclear  proliferation.   Moreover,  this  fall  NATO  and  Russia 
will  be  discussing  --  and  possibly  developing  —  a 
political  framework  for  additional  dialogue  and  cooperation. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to  Richard  Holbrooke 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  28.  1995 

Question 

Mr.  Holbrooke,  it  is  frankly  hard  to  believe  that  Russia  has 
used  its  influence  with  Serbia  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
in  order  to  find  a  peaceful  resolution  to  the  conflicts  in  the 
Balkans.   Some  might  even  suspect  that,  despite  its  membership 
in  the  five-nation  "Contact  Group",  Russia  has  lent  only  a 
gentle  hand  to  addressing  the  conflict  in  Bosnia,  perhaps 
looking  instead  to  take  whatever  advantage  it  can  from  the 
divisions  and  antagonisms  that  have- arisen  within  the  NATO 
Alliance  over  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  Bosnia  and  the 
Balkans  in  general. 

Would  it  indeed  be  fair  to  criticize  Russia  for  its  sympathy 
for  the  Serbs  and  for  its  role  --  or  lack  of  a  role  —  in 
sincerely  seeking  to  resolve  the  Bosnian  conflict? 


We  have  been  working  with  the  Russians  as  partners  in  the 
Contact  Group  to  advance  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the  Bosnian 
conflict.   The  Russians  share  our  desire  to  find  a  peaceful 
settlement,  and  they  have  been  sincere  in  their  support  for  the 
Contact  Group  Plan.   The  Russians  have  cultural  and  historical 
ties  to  the  Serb  people  that  allow  them  to  play  a  special  role 
in  the  Contact  Group's  negotiations  with  President  Milosevic. 
We  continue  to  consult  with  the  Russ'ians  in  our  diplomatic 
efforts,  as  indicated  most  recently  by  National  Security 
Adviser  Anthony  Lake  meeting  with  Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev . 
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POLAND: 

Mr.  Holbrooke,  in  the  lead-up  to  the  Presidential  elections  in 
Poland,  we  are  beginning  to  see  indications  that  the 
anti-semitism  that  reared  its  head  in  the  last  Presidential 
election  is  reemerging.   I  note,  in  particular,  the  recent 
sermon  by  Polish  Catholic  Priest  Henryk  Jankowski  of  Gdansk,' 
who,  among  other  things,  claimed  that  the  Star  of  David  was 
"inscribed"  in  the  Swastika  and  the  Hammer  and  Sickle. 

What  has  the  U.S.  government  done  to  express  its  strongest 
condemnation  of  this  anti-semitism? 

Is  it  true  that  unknown  parties  are  seeking  to  tar  Mr. 
Aleksander  Kwasniewski,  leader  of  the  Union  of  the  Democratic 
Left  and  candidate  for  President  with  the  same  kind  of 
anti-semitic  brush? 

If  so,  who  is  behind  this  despicable  campaign? 


We  condemn  Father  Jankowski ' s  repugnant  remarks,  and  were 
pleased  that  the  Catholic  Church  of  Poland  spoke  out  promptly 
and  appropriately.   President  Walesa  also  publicly  pledged  to 
fight  anti-Semitism  in  Poland,  but  his  delayed  response 
unfortunately  created  an  impression  of  indifference. 

At  their  meeting  in  San  Francisco  (June  26),  President 
Clinton  raised  with  President  Walesa  our  government's  dismay 
and  concern  about  Father  Jankowski 's  statements,  and  Poland's 
reaction  to  them.   In  response,  President  Walesa  assured 
President  Clinton  that  he  would  not  tolerate  anti-Semitism  in 
Poland  and  would  do  all  he  could  to  restrain  it.   President 
Clinton  also  suggested  that  President  Walesa  support  efforts  to 
work  out  a  fair  solution  for  restitution  of  Jewish  communal 
property  in  Poland. 

We  believe  President  Walesa  understands  that  an  indifferent 
response  by  Polish  officials  and  by  him  personally  to  remarks 
such  as  those  made  by  Father  Jankowski  could  do  great  harm  to 
Poland's  reputation.   We  are  closely  monitoring  the 
Presidential  campaign  in  Poland,  and  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  urge  President  Walesa  to  take  the  lead  in 
condemning  anti-Semitism  or  any  attempt  to  make  ethnic 
background  a  campaign  issue. 
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Q:   Mr.  Holbrooke,  will  we  be  able  to  meet  the  target  of 
providing  $10  million  in  U.S.  assistance  in  support  of  the 
Baltic  Battalion  in  Fiscal  Year  1995  as  President  Clinton  had 
committed  to  do — without  taking  funds  from  our  programs  for 
economic  and  political  reform  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union? 


A:   We  met  the  target.   The  State  Department  has  approved  the 
obligation  of  the  remaining  $4,172  million  needed  to  reach  $10 
million.   The  funds  were  not  taken  from  programs  for  economic 
and  political  reform  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

Q:   What  is  the  status  of  the  U.S.  funding  for  the  Baltic 
Battalion  so  far  in  FY'95? 


A:   We  have  obligated  the  total  $10  million  committed  to  by 
President  Clinton  in  Riga  in  July  1994. 

--  By  what  date  will  the  U.N.  and  NATO  have  to  make  a  decision 
on  withdrawal  from  Bosnia  in  order  .to  avoid  the  complications 
that  bad  winter  weather  will  present  to  the  extraction  operation? 

—  ALL  OF  OUR  EFFORTS  CONTINUE  TO  BE  DESIGNED  TOWARDS 
STRENGHTENING  THE  UN  MISSION  AND  TO  PROTECTING  INNOCENT 
CIVILIANS,  NOT  TOWARDS  A  UNITED  NATIONS  DRAWDOWN  OR  WITHDRAWAL. 
IN  JUST  THE  PAST  WEEKS,  NATO  HAS  AFFIRMED  IT  WILL  COUNTER  AN 
ASSAULT  ON  THE  REMAINING  SAFE  AREAS  WITH  SUSTAINED  AND  DECISIVE 
USE  OF  AIR  POWER;  MILITARY  COMMANDERS  ON  THE  GROUND  HAVE  BEEN 
GIVEN  OPERATIONAL  CONTROL  OVER  SUCH  ACTIONS:  AND,  WELL-ARMED 
BRITISH  AND  FRENCH  TROOPS  ARE  WORKING  TO  ENSURE  ACCESS  TO 
SARAJEVO  FOR  HUMANITARIAN  AND  UNPROFOR  CONVOYS. 

—  THE  VARIABLES  ON  WHICH  MILITARY  TIME  LINES  ARE  BASED  ARE 
THUS  CONSTANTLY  CHANGING,  MAKING  IT  DIFFICULT  TO  SPECIFY  PRECISE 
DECISION  POINTS.   THE  DEGREE  OF  HOSTILITIES  ENCOUNTERED,  THE 
STATUS  AND  NUMBERS  OF  UNPROFOR  FORCES  IN  OUTLYING  AREAS  AND  THE 
CONDITION  OF  THE  ROAD  NETWORK  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  OF  THE  VARIABLES  IN 
PLAY.   THE  WEATHER  IS  EXPECTED  TO  TURN  FOR  THE  WORSE  IN  THE 
BALKANS  BY  NOVEMBER,  HOWEVER,  COMPLICATING  ANY  POSSIBLE  MILITARY 
OPERATIONS  BY  UNPROFOR  OR  ANY  OF  THE  LOCAL  COMBATANT  FORCES. 
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Q.   What  is  the  deployment  status  of  the  Rapid  Reaction  Force 
(RRF)? 

A.   As  of  August  12,  Operation  Quicjk  Lift  (U.S.  assistance  to 
deploy  the  RRF)  is  complete.   All  U. S. -assisted  contingents 
have  arrived  in  theater,  although  some  other  elements 
(e.g.,  Belgian  artillery  battery)  are  still  to  arrive 
on-station.   British,  French  and  Dutch  units  are 
reconstituting  into  their  RRF  configuration  and  should  be 
operational  within  about  two  weeks.   Of  course,  some  RRF 
forces  are  alreaty  fully  deployed  and  have  been  helping 
maintain  access  to  Sarajevo  by  securing  the  Mt .  Igman  road. 


Question 

Do  we  know  about  the  whereabouts  and  well-being  of  any  Dutch 
troops  that  the  Serbs  may  be  holding? 

Answer : 

There  are  no  longer  any  Dutch  UN  troops  being  held  hostage  by 
the  Bosnian  Serbs.   The  entire  unit  of  Dutch  troops  which  had 
been  stationed  in  Srebrenica  has  safely  returned  home.   The 
unit  had  been  due  to  leave  before  the  fall  of  the  enclave,  and 
their  replacements  have  not  yet  been  deployed  to  the  area. 


Question 

Do  you  have  any  assessment  of  what  Bosnian  Serb  intentions 
regarding  other  safe  areas  may  be? 

Answer 

With  US  leadership,  the  UN  and  NATO'have  taken  steps  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  remaining  UN'safe  areas  in  Bosnia.   We  have 
no  indications  that  the  Bosnian  Serbs  are  planning  to  advance 
on  the  remaining  safe  areas  in  the  near  future;  however,  we  do 
not  have  faith  in  Bosnian  Serb  intentions. 
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Question 

I  understand  that  in  reality  we  can  speak  of  two  Bosnias. 
One  is  of  course  the  Bosnia  where  we  see  the  U.N.  look 
ridiculously  incapable  of  standing  up  to  continuing  Serb 
aggression  and  provocation.   The  other  is  the  Bosnia  of  the 
Bosnian-Croat  Federation   where,  in  large  parts  of  central 
Bosnia  normal  life  with  public  services  such  as  schools, 
hospitals  and  transport  and  even  economic  activities  have 
been  restored  to  a  surprising  degree.   This  is  the  unsung 
accomplishment  of  UNPROFOR,  and  I  am  sorry  that  the 
Administration  has  not  done  a  better  job  of  getting  out  word 
about  its  success.   What  can  we  do  to  retain  this  portion  of 
UNPROFOR  in  the  event  there  is  a  decision  to  withdraw 
UNPROFOR  from  Bosnia? 

Answer 

We  agree  that  UNPROFOR  has  made  a  significant  contribution 
in  strengthening  the  Bosnian  Federation,  which  has  returned 
normalcy  to  large  parts  of  central  Bosnia.   We  strongly 
support  the  Federation,  and  we  are  working  to  establish 
institutions  that  will  make  for  a  multiethnic,  democratic 
Bosnia.   We  are  currently  working  to  ensure  the  continued 
success  of  the  Federation  in  the  event  that  there  is  a 
decision  to  withdraw  UNPROFOR. 

Question 

The  meeting  in  London  mentioned  only  the  safe  area  of  Gorazde 
specifically.   Does  not  the  omission  of  the  other  safe  areas  in 
Bosnia  from  our  ultimatum  to  the  Serbs  give  them  a  kind  of 
green  light  to  attack  these  other  areas?   In  Bihac,  the 
campaign  of  the  Serbs  on  both  sides  of  the  border  continues 
unabated.   What  will  we  do  to  ensure.-that  it  does  not  fall  to 
the  Bosnian  Serbs? 

Answer 

The  United  States  and  its  Allies  have  taken  steps  to  bolster  UN 
mandates  and  deter  Bosnian  Serb  violations  of  UN-designated 
safe  areas.   This  approach  was  ratified  on  July  21  at  the 
International  Conference  on  Bosnia  in  London  where  it  was 
agreed  that  any  attack  on  Gorazde  would  be  met  with  a 
substantial  and  decisive  response.   These  agreements  were 
subsequently  extended  to  cover  all  of  the  safe  areas  on 
August  1. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Croatian  army,  the  Bosnian 
government  recently  lifted  the  seige  on  the  Bihac  enclave.   We 
have  urged  all  sides  to  respect  the  recent  cease-fire 
agreements  and  to  protect  the-welfare  of  civilians  by  ending 
hostilites  in  Bihac  and  the  Krajina  region  of  Croatia. 
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Q.   What  is  the  command  and  control  arrangement  for  air  strikes 
to  defend  Gorazde,  and  what  specific  role  will  the  U.N. 
bureaucracy  have  in  such  air  strikes? 

A.   NATO  and  the  UN  have  now  extended  the  protection  regime  to 
all  four  remaining  safe  areas  and  not  just  Gorazde.   The 
command  arrangements  are  as  follows:   If  the  UN  theater 
commander,  General  Janvier,  and  the  NATO  commander,  Admiral 
Leighton  Smith,  judge  that  an  attack  on  a  safe  area  is 
imminent,  they  can  order  NATO  air  attacks  against  the 
threatening  forces  —  attakcs  that  will  be  carried  out  th 
U.S.  Air  Force  General  Mike  Ryan,  the  NATO  air  commander. 
The  same  applies  if  a  safe  area  actually  comes  under 
attack.   Significant  points  about  the  new  regime:   First, 
the  "keys"  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  responsbile  military 
authorities,  which  is  what  we  have  been  working  for. 
Second,  the  air  attacks  would  not  be  pinpricks  but 
substantial  and  decisive  actions  against  troops,  heavy 
weapons,  and  other  military  targets  in  a  tactical  zone  of 
action . 

Question 

How  much  military  cooperation  has  there  been  between  Bosnian 
Croat  forces  and  the  Bosnian  army? 

Answer 

Of  late  there  has  been  quite  a  bit  of  cooperation  between 
Bosnian  Croat  forces  and  the  Bosnian-army.   In  the  recent 
military  action  in  the  western  Bihac  enclave,  Bosnian  Croat 
forces  and  the  Croatian  army  assisted  the  Bosnian  army  in 
lifting  a  Serb  seige  of  the  UN  safe  area.   There  have  been 
significant  levels  of  cooperation  and  coordination  in 
Federation  offensives  north  of  the  Livno  valley  and  and  in 
southern  Bosnia  as  well. 

Question 

How  exposed  is  our  embassy  in  Sarajevo?   How  many  U.S. 
diplomatic  personnel  are  there?   What  plans  do  we  have  for 
their  protection?   What  about  Foreign  Service  Nationals  and 
other  American  citizens  in  Bosnia?   Are  there  any  Americans  in 
any  of  the  other  safe  areas? 

Answer 

Like  most  buildings  in  Sarajevo,  the  Embassy  is  not  immune  from 
attack.   However,  its  location  between  buildings  and  away  from 
Serb  positions  does  provide  some  protection.   There  are 
currently  five  permanent  and  four  temporary  American  personnel 
assigned  to  the  Embassy,  including  a  three  person  security 
detail.   There  have  recently  been  minor  upgrades  at  the 
Embassy,  including  an  external  bomb  shelter  and  the 
installation  of  steel  panels  on  some  windows.   Armored  vehicles 
are  used  by  Embassy  personnel  when  driving.   As  a  safety 
precaution,  all  personnel  reside  in  the  Embassy. 
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Question 

What  cooperation  is  there  at  present  between  the  Bosnian  Serb 
and  Yugoslav  Army  —  e.g.  air  defense  web? 

Answer 

We  remain  concerned  by  reports  of  continuing  assistance  being 
provided  by  the  "FRY"  military  to  the  Bosnian  Serbs.   Such 
assistance  is  contrary  to  the  undertaking  made  last  year  by 
Serb  President  Milosevic  to  close  the  border  between  Serbia  and 
Bosnia . 

We  have  seen  signs  that  the  air  defense  network  established 
before  Yugoslavia  disintegrated  continues  to  function  in  an 
integrated  fashion.   We  are  troubled  by  the  prospect  that  air 
defense  intelligence  could  be  shared  between  Belgrade  and 
Pale. 


Q:   Mr.  Secretary,  the  decision  to  deploy  the  so-called  rapid 
reaction  force  in  Bosnia  has  been  depicted  by  our  allies  who 
have  contributed  troops  to  the  RRF  as  a  way  to  provide  the 
additional  military  muscle  necessary  for  UNPROFOR  to  carry  out 
the  numerous  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions  which  provide  its 
mandate  in  Bosnia.   However,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a 
fundamental  contradiction  between  the  Chapter  VI  operations 
which  UNPROFOR  is  mandated  to  perform  and  what  would  be  the 
war-fighting  mission  of  the  RRF  which  would  presumably  be  a 
Chapter  VII  type  of  operation.   Experts  have  pointed  out  that  a 
blurring  of  missions  between  Chapter  VI  and  Chapter  VII  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  is  a  recipe  for  disaster  similar  to  what  occurred 
to  the  UNOSOM  II  operation  in  Somalia.   How  do  you  react  to  this 
criticism? 

A:   UNPROFOR  operates  pursuant  to  a  number  of  UN  Security 

Council  resolutions,  some  of  which  were  adopted  under  the 
authority  of  Chapter  VII  of  the  UN  Charter,  including 
Resolution  998  (June  1995),  which  increased  troop  strength 
"for  the  reinforcement  of  UNPROFOR  and  the  establishment  of 
a  rapid  reaction  capacity  to  enable  UNPF/UNPROFOR  to  carry 
out  its  mandate."   The  Security  Council  (in  Resolution  998) 
specifically  noted  that  it  was  acting  under  Chapter  VII  of 
the  UN  Charter  to  reaffirm  "its  determination  to  ensure  the 
security  of  the  United  Nations  Peace  Forces... and  its 
freedom  of  movement  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  its 
missions  ..." 

Under  either  Chapter  VI  or  Chapter  VII,  UNPF/UNPROFOR  rules 
of  engagement  authorize  peacekeepers  to  use  force  for 
self-defense,  including  against  persons  attempting  by  force 
to  prevent  them  from  carrying  out  their  mandate.   The  use  of 
force,  including  by  the  Rapid  Reaction  Force  (RRF),  is  not 
as  a  war-fighting  force  against  a  declared  enemy,  but  rather 
as  an  impartial,  peacekeeping  force  in  self-defense,  or 
against  any  armed  attempt  to  prevent  UNPF  freedom  of 
movement  or  fulfillment  of  its  mandate. 
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Question 

If  the  Serbs  succeed  in  capturing  Bihac,  Croatia's  efforts  to 
regain  control  over  the  Serb-held  areas  on  its  territory  will 
be  set  back.   If  Croats  and  Muslims  succeed  in  pushing  back 
Serb  forces,  it  is  reportedly  possible  that  a  Serb  offensive 
against  Eastern  Croatia  might  then  be  launched.   What  are  your 
thoughts  on  this? 

Answer 

We  remain  concerned  about  the  potential  for  hostilities  in 
Bosnia  and  Croatia  to  draw  Serbia  into  a  wider  war.   We  have 
cautioned  the  Croatian  Government,  at  the  highest  levels,  that 
initiating  new  military  action  would  be  extremely  dangerous  and 
have  serious  repercussions  for  Croatia. 

Regarding  UN  Sector  East,  both  the  Serbian  and  Croatian 
Governments  have  communicated  to  us  their  desire  to  avoid  an 
escalation  of  hostilities.   We  believe  a  peaceful  settlement 
acknowledging  Croatian  sovereignty  in  this  area  is  possible, 
and  we  continue  our  efforts  to  bring  all  of  the  parties  to  the 
negotiating  table  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  settlement  to  the 
Balkans  conflict. 

Question 

What  is  the  status  of  the  "Z-4"  negotiations  in  Croatia?   Are 
they  completely  stalled?   Is  there  any  prospect  of  a  meaningful 
resumption  of  those  talks? 

Answer 

The  success  of  the  Croatian  offensive  and  the  recent  exodus  , of 
more  than  140,000  Croatian  Serbs  has  dramatically  changed  the 
relations  between  the  Croatian  Government  and  its  ethnic  Serb 
populations.   We  still  endorse  the  core  principles  of  the  "Z-4" 
Plan:  the  restoration  of  Croatian  sovereignty  over  its 
territory,  special  arrangements  for  majority  Serb  areas,  and 
full  respect  for  human  rights  for  all  persons  throughout 
Croatia.   We  are  hopeful  that  meaningful  negotiations  on  the 
status  of  Sector  East  will  begin  in  the  near  future. 

Question 

What  is  the  status  of  the  media  in  Croatia? 

Answer 

Croatia  has  made  reasonable  progress  in  democratization 
since  its  first  free  elections  in  1990,  and  the  Croatian  media 
has  grown  stronger  and  more  independent  in  the  last  several^ 
years.   However,  the  ongoing  security  crisis  resulting  from  the 
Serb  rebellion  has  slowed  the  development  of  opposition  parties 
and  pluralistic  institutions,  and  the  Croatian  political 
culture  is  still  shaped  by  decades  of  one-party  rule.   In  many 
cases,  the  Tudjman  government  has  placed  party  loyalists  in  the 
state-sponsored  television  and  radio  stations,  and  harassed 
independent  print  media  with  heavy  taxes  and  other  onerous 
restrictions . 
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Question 

What  is  the  status  of  economic  reform  in  Croatia? 

Answer 

The  civil  war  has  complicated  Croatia's  transition  to  a  market 
economy  through  its  intense  drain  on  national  resources  and  the 
loss  of  traditional  markets  in  Yugoslavia.   In  October  1993s 
the  Croatian  government  initiated  a -comprehensive  stabilization 
program  of  tight  monetary,  fiscal,  and  income  policies  that 
successfully  ended  several  years  of  hyperinflation  and  lowered 
unemployment  to  15  percent. 

Croatia's  privatization  program  is  proceeding  slower  than 
planned  due  to  the  uncertain  political  situation  and  financial 
difficulties  of  many  large  national  firms.   Still,  almost  all 
of  the  capital  of  small  firms  is  in  private  hands,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  medium-sized  firms  are  privately  owned. 
Croatia's  success  in  the  recent  hostilities  raises  the 
possibility  that  Croatia  may  now  be  able  to  more  fully  utilize 
its  national  resources. 

Question 

At  a  time  when  it  is  increasingly  apparent  that  regular  Serb 
forces  are  heavily  involved  in  the  fighting  in  Croatia  and 
Bosnia,  how  meaningful  would  Serbia's  recognition  of  either  of 
these  countries  be? 

Answer 

While  we  have  seen  signs  of  Belgrade's  continuing  support  for 
fellow  Serbs  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia,  it  may  be  an  overstatement 
to  conclude  that  Belgrade  is  heavily  involved  in  the  fighting. 
One  notable  aspect  during  Croatia's  very  swift  action  to  regain 
control  over  the  so-called  Krajina  was  that  Belgrade's  forces 
did  not  intervene  in  the  fighting.   The  genuine  bitterness 
expressed  by  so  many  Croatian  Serb  refugees  over  this  reflects 
the  extent  to  which  Belgrade  is  attempting  to  reduce  its 
responsibility  for  events  outside  the  "FRY".   Having  said  that, 
we  see  numerous  signs  that  moral,  financial  and  manpower 
support  is  being  provided  in  varying  degrees. 

In  a  real  sense,  recognition  become  all  the  more  significant 
politically  when  it  occurs  between  those  states  whose  relations 
are  less  than  friendly.   So  the  continuing  flow  of  assistance 
from  Belgrade  is  not  an  obstacle  to  effective  recognition;  it 
may  even  be  said  to  enhance  it.   What  will  be  critical  is  that 
after  recognition,  such  inexcusable  aid  to  Sarajevo's  enemies 
must  end.   In  the  on-going  negotiations  over  mutual 
recognition,  we  have  always  shared  the  Bosnians'  view  that  an 
effective  closure  of  the  Bosnian-Serb  border  is  the  fundamental 
issue  to  be  addressed.   But  the  real  test  of  the  effectiveness 
of  Belgrade's  eventual  recongition  of  Bosnia  will  be  its 
expected  role  in  bringing  the  Bosnian  Serbs  tothe  negotiating 
table.   That  is  what  makes  recognition  a  worthwhile  goal. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to  Richard  Holbrooke 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  28,  1995 


Question 

How  well  are  the  economic  sanctions  on  Serbia  being  enforced  by 
neighboring  states? 

Answer  ~ 

The  general  effectiveness  of  sanctions  notwithstanding,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  troublesome  lapses  in  sanctions 
enforcement.   Macedonia,  Albania,  and  Romania  are  currently 
struggling  to  maintain  effective  sanctions  regimes.   Cyprus  has 
been  reproached  for  its  sanctions  failures,  particularly  in 
regard  to  offshore  banking  and  financial  transactions.   Greece 
remains  a  major  problem.   With  our  continued  mix  of  sanctions 
assistance  and  political  pressure,  however,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  future  compliance  to  be  as  effective  as  it  is  now. 

Question 

Are  sanctions  on  Serbia  effective? 


Working  with  and  through  the  UN,  we  have  maintained  a  very 
effective  sanctions  regime  on  Serbia.   The  economy  of  Serbia 
has  been  gravely  damaged  by  the  sanctions.   In  September  1994, 
Serbian  President  Milosevic  announced  the  closure  of  borders 
with  Bosnia-Herzegovina  in  response  to  international  pressure 
and  economic  sanctions.   The  Contact  Group  continues  to  explore 
another  initiative,  backed  by  Bosnian  President  Izetbegovic, 
that  would  tie  Milosevic's  recognition  of  Bosnia  and  acceptance 
of  tighter  control  over  his  country's  borders  with  Bosnia  and 
Croatia  to  sanctions  relief  for  Serbia. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to  Richard  C.  Holbrooke 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  28,  1995 

MACEDONIA 

1.   Q:   What  is  the  status  of  the  negotiations  between  Greece 
and  the  Former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia  on  the  issue  of 
Macedonia's  name,  flag  and  so  on?   How  can  the  talks  be 
re invigorated? 


A:   Matthew  Nimetz,  President  Clinton's  Special  Envoy  for 
Macedonia,  has  worked  closely  with  UN  mediator  Cyrus  Vance  and 
the  EU  since  early  1994  to  resolve  the  dispute  between  Greece 
and  the  FYROM  over  the  latter 's  name  and  other  issues.   Their 
efforts  are  continuing. 

Mr.  Vance  and  Mr.  Nimetz  have  continued  to  meet  with  the 
parties  over  the  past  weeks.   Additional  meetings  are  expected 
in  the  near  future.   Mr.  Nimetz  reports  that  progress  has  been 
made,  and  that  both  sides  are  working  constructively  and  in 
good  faith  to  achieve  a  fair  settlement  of  outstanding  issues. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to  Richard  C.  Holbrooke 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  28,  1995 

MACEDONIA 

2.   Q:   What  is  the  status  of  inter-ethnic  relations  in 
Macedonia?   Has  the  Macedonian  Government  proven  willing  to 
discuss  the  request  for  an  Albanian-language  university  with 
the  political  leaders  of  the  Albanian  community?   Is  there  some 
way  in  which  our  Government  can  assist  with  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  inter-ethnic  issues  rn  Macedonia  such  as  the 
proposal  for  an  Albanian-language  university? 

A:   The  Constitution  of  the  Former  Yugoslav  Republic  of 
Macedonia  (FYROM)  guarantees  fundamental  human  rights,  and  they 
appear  to  be  generally  respected.   However,  hard  data  and 
systematic  records  are  lacking.   Ethnic  Albanians  and  other 
minorities  have  raised  various  allegations  of  human  rights 
infringements  and  discrimination  at  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian 
ethnic  majority. 

The  attempt  to  open  illegally  an  Albanian-language 
university  in  Tetovo  earlier  this  year  raised  inter-ethnic 
tension.   A  confrontation  in  February  between  police  who  were 
barricading  the  university  entrance  and  faculty  and  supporters 
of  the  university  resulted  in  the  death  of  an  ethnic  Albanian 
and  the  wounding  of  several  policemen. 

At  that  time,  we  discussed  Skopje's  inappropriate  handling 
of  incidents  in  Tetovo  with  Macedonian  Foreign  Minister 
Crvenkovski  in  Washington.   In  our  meetings  with  him,  we  voiced 
our  support  for  each  individual's  right  to  higher  education  and 
urged  his  government  to  open  a  dialogue  with  ethnic  Albanians. 

Since  then,  the  Macedonian  government  has  responded  to  our 
urging  to  resolve  Albanian  educational  and  other  issues  through 
continued  dialogue  with  ethnic  Albanian  leaders.   Recently  the 
Macedonian  government  expanded  Albanian  language  educational 
opportunities  within  existing  institutions,  and  plans  have  been 
approved  for  the  founding  of  a  Muslim  Theological  School,  where 
classes  will  be  conducted  in  Albanian. 

We  are  encouraging  ethnic  Albanians  to  pursue  their 
interests  within  the  country's  political/legal  structures.   We 
have  also  asked  the  Albanian  government  and  ethnic  Albanian 
leaders  in  Kosovo  to  calm  ethnic  tensions.   Our  hope  is  that 
our  efforts,  and  those  of  the  OSCE,  ICFY  and  the  international 
community,  will  encourage  dialogue  and  accelerate  legal  reform 
of  the  FYROM" s  education  system. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  Richard  C.  Holbrooke 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  28,  1995 


ROMANIA: 

Question 

1.   What  is  the  state  of  freedom  of  the  press  in  Romania?   (We 
have  received  reports  of  political  manipulation  of  the  Romanian 
media  and  of  the  Romanian  security  service's  tailing  and 
observation  of  Romanian  journalists  who  have  written  stories 
critical  of  President  Ion  Iliescu.) 

Answer 

The  Romanian  constitution  provides  for  freedom  of  expression 
and  prohibits  censorship,  but  the  same  provision  qualifies 
freedom  of  expression  by  prohibiting  "defamation  of  the 
country."   Romania's  current  penal  code  punishes  acts  of 
"defamation"  and  "outrage"  with  several  years  in  prison.   The 
independent  media  generally  criticize  political  and 
governmental  leaders  freely  and  openly,  but  several  journalists 
were  tried  and  sentenced  to  fines  or  prison  terms  for  slander 
in  1994. 

Until  late  last  year,  it  appeared  that  the  government  monopoly 
of  printing  and  of  newsprint  supplies  was  eroding;  several 
private  printing  houses  were  in  operation,  and  some  publishers 
had  found  private  sources  of  paper  as  well  as  other  supplies. 
However,  a  nationwide  newsprint  shortage  in  November  1994, 
accompanied  by  the  prohibitively  high  import  tax  on  newsprint, 
forced  some  papers  to  curtail  their  circulation  temporarily  and 
emphasized  the  dependence  of  the  Romanian  press  on  the  single, 
government-controlled  domestic  source  of  newsprint.   The  state 
distributor  remains  the  only  organization  generally  capable  of 
delivering  newspapers  and  magazines  nationwide,  although  at 
least  one  Bucharest  daily  has  undertaken  its  own  distribution 
to  distant  parts  of  Romania.   Foreign  news  publications  may  be 
imported  freely  and  distributed,  but  their  high  cost  limits 
their  circulation. 

In  late  June  1995,  the  parliamentary  commission  responsible  for 
overseeing  the  Romanian  Intelligence  Service  (SRI)  decided  to 
investigate  a  June  21  incident  in  which  SRI  agents  were  caught 
filming  two  journalists  in  Bucharest.   In  early  June,  one  of 
the  journalists  had  written  several  articles  accusing  President 
Iliescu  of  having  been  a  KGB  agent  in  his  youth.   In  a  June  27 
appearance  before  the  oversight  commission,  the  SRI  director 
claimed  that  the  SRI  agents  had  been  on  a  counter-espionage 
mission  and  had  only  accidentally  filmed  the  journalists,  and 
that  they  had  been  suspended  from  duty  for  lack  of 
professionalism.   The  commission  is  reportedly  investigating 
the  incident  further. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  Richard  C.  Holbrooke 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  28,  1995 


ROMANIA: 

Question 

2.   What  is  the  State  Department  view  of  the  new  law  on 
education  in  Romania? 

Is  it  in  suitable  conformity  with  international  standards 
and  conventions  on  the  issue  of  education? 

Is  it  fair  to  the  ethnic  Hungarian  minority  in  Romania? 

Was  the  criticism  levelled  against  the  new  law  by  the 
ethnic  Hungarian  minority,  Hungary  proper  and  the  European 
parliament  appropriate  in  the  view  of  the  US  Government? 

Answer 

On  June  27,  the  two  houses  of  the  Romanian  parliament  approved 
the  Government's  education  bill  by  overwhelming  majorities.   An 
appeal  by  Romania's  ethnic  Hungarian  party,  the  Democratic 
Union  of  Hungarians  in  Romania  (UDMR),  to  the  Constitutional 
Court  for  a  ruling  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional  was 
subseguently  rejected. 

The  State  Department  has  closely  charted  the  two-year  progress 
of  the  Romanian  education  law  through  Romania's  parliament. 
Although  the  new  education  law  probably  meets  international 
standards,  several  of  its  provisions  are  of  concern.   Article 
122,  for  example,  permits  minority  students  to  take 
university-level  entrance  examinations  in  the  mother  tongue 
only  if  the  subject  is  taught  at  the  educational  institution  in 
question.   However,  Article  120  requires  that  specialty 
training  in  certain  technical  subjects  be  conducted  in 
Romanian,  and  other  subjects  are  not  taught  in  Hungarian  at  the 
university  level.   With  some  reason,  the  UDMR  fears  that  some 
ethnic  Hungarian  parents  will  now  be  reluctant  to  send  their 
children  to  Hungarian-language  schools  because  such  an 
education  would  shut  the  door  to  university  training  in  several 
important  fields. 

In  addition,  a  provision  of  Article  8  requires  that  Romanian- 
language  educational  facilities  be  made  available  in  each  and 
every  locality.    While  this  may  not  negatively  effect  the 
ethnic  Hungarian  community,  it  is  questionable  whether  there  is 
a  need  for  classes  in  Romanian  in  villages  with  high 
concentrations  of  ethnic  Hungarians  where  there  are  few,  if 
any,  ethnic  Romanian  children. 
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On  August  8,  Romania's  Minister  of  Education  issued 
instructions  permitting  ethnic  minority  students  to  take 
university  entrance  exams  in  the  language  in  which  they  had 
studied  the  subjects  in  high  school.   The  ruling  applies  only 
to  the  1995-96  school  year.   This  ruling  represents  a 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  albeit  a  small  one, 
to  Romania's  minority  communities — especially  to  the  Hungarian 
community. 

We  disagree  with  the  criticism  levelled  by  ethnic  Hungarians, 
the  Hungarian  government,  and  elements  of  the  European 
Parliament  that  the  education  law  fails  to  meet  European  norms. 
However,  we  believe  that  the  Romanian  government  should  be  as 
generous  as  possible  in  accommodating  the  legitimate  cultural 
and  educational  aspirations  of  the  Hungarian  minority. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  Richard  C.  Holbrooke 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  28,  1995 


ROMANIA: 

Question 

3.   Mr.  Holbrooke,  I  have  been  very  concerned  by  the  growing 
representation  of  nationalist  parties  in  the  Romanian 
Government.   I  note  that  the  Chairman  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
Romanian  Parliament,  Mr.  Adrian  Nastase,  has  recently  stated 
that  his  ruling  party  would  not  be  "blackmailed"  by  its 
nationalist  coalition  partners. 

Are  there  indications  that  the  Romanian  Government  and 
Parliament  will  begin  moving  away  from  their  affiliation  with 
such  political  partners? 

Has  our  Government  expressed  its  concern  over  the  growth  of 
representation  of  extremist  nationalist  parties  in  the  Romanian 
government? 

Answer 

On  July  4,  ruling  Romanian  Party  of  Social  Democracy  (PDSR) 
Executive  Chairman  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  President  Adrian 
Nastase  announced  that  the  PDSR  would  govern  as  a  minority 
party,  or  if  necessary  call  early  elections,  rather  than  give 
in  to  unreasonable  demands  made  by  its  extremist  party  allies. 
Nastase 's  announcement  was  prompted  by  the  Greater  Romania 
Party's  (PRM)  publication  of  a  letter  allegedly  signed  by  300 
anonymous  military  officers  accusing  Romanian  President  Iliescu 
of  "high  treason,"  and  by  a  Romanian  National  Unity  Party 
(PUNR)  threat  to  withdraw  from  the  ruling  coalition  if  Council 
of  Europe  Recommendation  1201  (with  its  reference  to  "autonomy" 
for  ethnic  minorities)  was  cited  anywhere  in  Romania's  basic 
treaty  with  Hungary. 

Nastase' s  strong  response  unleashed  an  immediate  response  from 
Romania's  opposition  parties,  several  of  which  indicated  they 
might  be  willing  to  support  a  PDSR  minority  government  under 
certain  conditions. 

We  believe  that  the  PDSR  wants  to  avoid  early  elections.   Over 
the  near-term,  it  appears  that  the  PDSR  and  its  extremist 
allies  will  hang  together,  if  at  times  uneasily. 

The  United  States  Government  has  repeatedly  expressed  concern 
to  the  Romanian  government  about  the  presence  of  the  extremists 
in  the  government,  both  before  and  after  their  entry.   We  have 
told  the  Romanians  we  would  be  watching  closely  to  see  if  the 
presence  of  such  parties  in  the  government  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  Romania's  efforts  to  strengthen  democracy,  economic 
reform,  and  respect  for  human  rights. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  Richard  C.  Holbrooke 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  28,  1995 


ROMANIA: 

Question 

4.   Romanian  Defense  Minister  Gheorghe  Tinea  said  recently  that 
Romania  will  look  to  Russia  to  help  modernize  its  armed  forces 
if  NATO  does  not  include  Romania  in  its  expansion  into  Eastern 
Europe  in  the  near  term. 

Mr.  Holbrooke,  can  you  comment  on  that  statement? 

Does  the  Romanian  Government  have  cause  to  make  such  a 
statement,  in  your  view? 

Answer 

Absolutely  not.   The  issues  of  NATO  enlargement  and  defense 
procurement  are  entirely  separate  and  independent;  neither 
should  be  linked — or  held  hostage — to  the  other. 

Many  officials,  apparently  including  the  Romanian  defense 
minister,  have  confused/  the  Partnership  for  Peace's  stated  goal 
of  encouraging  interoperability  between  the  armed  forces  of 
NATO  members  and  PFP  participants  as  requiring  the  purchase  of 
military  equipment  only  from  NATO  states. 

NATO  has  consistently  explained  that  by  interoperability,  we 
mean  the  ability  of  our  forces  and  our  officers  to  communicate 
effectively  and  work  together  on  the  battlefield  and  in 
multinational  headquarters.   For  example,  military  units  should 
know  how  to  raise  each  other  on  the  radio  and  ensure  that  their 
radios  have  common  frequencies. 

To  cite  another  example,  while  it  is  true  that  we  seek  to 
encourage  the  use  of  common  calibers  of  ammunition  to  ensure 
that  NATO  and  non-NATO  forces  engaged  in,  say,  peacekeeping 
activities  could  resupply  one  another  in  the  field,  that  does 
not  require  Romania — or  any  other  non-NATO  state — to  purchase 
equipment  only  from  NATO  members.   If  Romania  wishes  to 
purchase  equipment  from  Russia,  that  is  Bucharest's  choice  and 
it  will  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  Romania's  desire  to 
eventually  become  a  NATO  member. 

Romania  has  made  its  desire  to  join  NATO  well  known,  and  I 
understand  Defense  Minister  Tinea's  comments  in  that  context. 
As  the  Romanian  defense  minister  knows,  NATO  has  not  yet  made 
any  decisions  regarding  the  "who"  and  "when"  of  expansion. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to 

Assistant  Secretary  Richard  C.  Holbrooke 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  28,  1995 


SLOVAKIA: 

Mr.  Holbrooke,  what  is  the  US  Government's  view  of  the 
draft  law  on  state  language  that  would  limit  the  use  of  any 
languages  other  than  Slovak  in  Slovak  schools,  government 
agencies,  and  media  and  that  would/create  a  kind  of  "language 
police"? 


The  Slovak  Parliament  is  considering  a  draft  law  on  state 
language,  which  in  its  current  version  would  make  Slovak  the 
official  state  language  and  would  reguire  its  use  in  most 
schools,  the  military,  and  on  radio  and  television,  with 
exceptions  for  ethnic  minorities.   This  draft  law  would  not 
alter  the  use  of  liturgical  languages  or  the  languages  of  the 
ethnic  minorities,  the  use  of  which  is  guaranteed  in  the  Slovak 
Constitution.   The  Ministry  of  Culture  would  be  responsible  for 
supervising  the  implementation  of  this  law. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  expected  to  review  the  draft 
legislation  to  ensure  that  it  comports  with  Slovakia's 
international  human  rights  obligatfons.   Moreover,  the  law  in 
Parliament  and  later,  if  challenged,  before  the  Constitutional 
Court  will  be  tested  to  see  if  it  contravenes  the 
constitutional  guarantees  for  ethnic  minorities  to  use  their 
mother  tongue.   The  Constitutional  Court  has  repeatedly 
demonstrated  its  independence  from  the  ruling  coalition  and 
also  its  determination  to  honor  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Slovak  Constitution. 

The  United  States  Government  follows  this  matter  closely.   The 
draft  law  has  already  been  revised  several  times  and  it  is 
likely  to  be  significantly  revised  and  amended  further. 
Although  the  U.S.  Government  does  not  per  se  object  to  a  state 
language  law,  it  would  object  if  a  law  were  to  be  passed  that 
violated  Slovakia's  international  human  rights  obligations. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to 

Assistant  Secretary  Richard  C.  Holbrooke 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  28,  1995 


HUNGARY: 

Mr.  Holbrooke,  what  is  the  status  of  the  bilateral  treaty 
now  being  negotiated  between  Hungary  and  Romania?   How 
important  is  the  adoption  of  this  treaty  by  the  two  countries 
for  their  admission  into  NATO? 


Hungary  and  Romania  are  continuing  negotiations  on  a  treaty 
designed  to  address  basic  issues  in  their  bilateral  relations. 
Substantial  progress  has  been  made.   The  most  recent  exchange 
occurred  July  19-20  in  Bucharest.   At  that  meeting,  Hungarian 
Foreign  Minister  Kovacs  and  Romanian  Foreign  Minister  Melescanu 
were  unable  to  bridge  the  remaining  outstanding  issues  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  final  text.   They  did,  however,  agree  to  resume 
talks  in  September. 

The  United  States  has  been  very  active  in  attempting  to 
encourage  progress  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  and  both 
Hungary  and  Romania  appear  genuinely  interested  in  reaching  an 
agreement.   While  the  treaty,,  when  signed,  will  signal  an 
important  evolution  in  relations  and  European  security,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  two  countries  today  have  very  good 
bilateral  relations  and  that  the  lack  of  a  treaty  is  not 
obstructing  increased  cooperation. 

The  only  criterion  established  thus  far  for  admission  into 
NATO  is  an  ability  to  contribute  to  Trans-Atlantic  security  in 
accordance  with  Article  10  of  the  Washington  Treaty.   Clearly, 
outstanding  issues  between  countries  that  could  lead  to 
regional  disputes  would  have  to  be  resolved  before  affected 
countries  could  be  considered  eligible. 
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